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THE RULE OF THE UNFIT. 


“ THE rule of the qualified,” is the phrase in which President Taft 
some time ago expressed the practical idea that modifies, and must 
ever modify, the basic principle of the American Constitution, that 
all men are free and equal. It is an idea that justifies the forcible 
or fraudulent exclusion of hundreds of thousands of negroes from 
the exercise of the franchise, even as it also justifies the appoint- 
ment of a negro to the position of Deputy-Attorney-General of the 
United States, at a salary of £1,000 a year. Wemocratic institu- 
tions, even when the democracy has attained a comparatively high 
level of education and intelligence, is no more than a rough and 
ready method of securing the selection of the “fit” to make and 
administer the laws of a country. The frequent failure of these 
institutions to yield the best results is not necessarily a proof of 
the unsoundness of the democratic principle, but it is presumptive 
evidence that the masses are not yet educated up to the standard 
at which it is safe to entrust them with legislating and governing 
functions. The doctrine of the essential equality of men, and the 
right of each to an equal voice in the national councils, is, there- 
fore, in the United States, modified by the introduction of an 
arbitrary check to the influence of the unfit. 

The aim of all political systems is efficient government. Good 
government is possible under a despotism, though it has rarely, if 
ever, been attained in practice. Hence, the democratic principle 
has been enunciated that “the consent of the governed” is neces- 
sary to efficient legislation and administration. But the Americans 
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have found that, in States where coloured voters predominate, the 
democratic principle, if allowed unrestricted sway, spells inefficiency 
and retrogression. They, therefore, recognising that 

“A merciful Providence, fashioned us holler, 

In order that we might our principles swaller,” 
ignore the Declaration of Independence, and practically disfranchise 
the negro voters. To “do evil that good may come,” has thus 
become a practical rule of conduct in public affairs in the negro 
States. British people, who sometimes condemn America’s treat- 
ment of the negroes, have little cause for stone-throwing, so long 
as they deny political rights to the natives of India, Egypt, and 
the various Crown Colonies, where the bulk of the population is 


coloured. They should, perhaps, rather admire the boldness of. 


the Americans in cutting the Gordian knot, as the best way of 
solving the difficult problem of how to secure “the rule of the 
qualified,” when the majority of the electorate is unqualified. The 
process is not so orderly as the legal restriction of the franchise, 
but it is quite as logical, and has equal justification. We British 
believe in representative government, yet we refuse to apply our 
principles to coloured races. The practical wisdom of this is ap- 
parent, when we witness everywhere the patent incapacity of 
coloured races to exercise governing functions. It is unnecessary 
to do more than allude to the travesty of democratic rule that is 
to be found in the Republics, so-called, of Central and South 
America. A most favourable example of government by coloured 
people is to be found in the Hawaiian Islands—now a territory of 
the United States—and a few notes on how a white minority fares 
under coloured domination should prove of interest, and should not 
be devoid of value. 

There are, in this territory, some 40,000 citizens of the Hawaiian 
race, against about 7,500 white Americans. The whole political 
power is in the hands of the former; the higher administrative 
offices are filled by the latter. The qualified may thus be said to 
rule, but it is only in appearance. The whites do the work which 
the coloured race is incompetent to perform; but they do it at the 
bidding of the coloured majority. American and British capital, 
brains and enterprise, have developed the industries of the terri- 
tory. The whites produce practically all the wealth, and pay the 
bulk of the taxes; but the native Hawaiians, with their allies the 
Chinese and part-Hawaiian citizens, decree how the money shall 
be spent. They send a majority of Hawaiians to the Legislature, 
and they elect many Hawaiians to official positions. In most cases, 
the Hawaiian officials are cursed with dishonesty, incapacity, or in- 
curable laziness, and their work is done by American deputies. 
County government is also controlled by the Hawaiians, who elect 
people of their own race to official positions. The police force is 
manned by Hawaiians, with a few Japanese and Portuguese officers 
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thrown in, to deal with offenders of these nationalities. Ineffi- 
ciency is a mild word wherewith to describe the status of the 
police force. The Hawaiian makes a very ornamental police officer, 
whether mounted or on foot; but at the work of preventing or 
detecting crime he is a veritable babe in arms. While incompetency 
and laziness combine to let crime go unchecked and unpunished, 
dishonesty and corruption make government costly and inefficient. 
These Hawaiians have, for nearly a century, had the advan- 
tages of education in Christian ethics and direction in civilized 
methods of rule. Practically all the present generation of voters 
have been educated on Occidental models. It was in 1819 that 
Kamahameha II. decreed the destruction of the native temples and 
idols, and the adoption of the Christian religion. This revolution 
was carried into effect in a few weeks’ time, and the native 
monarchs thereafter generally allowed whites to direct the govern- 
ment. The readiness of the Hawaiians to adopt new ideas was 
further shown by their setting up a Republic in 1894, and by their 
four years later accepting annexation to the United States. Eleven 
years of American rule have enabled them to master political 
methods, and now they know how to use the party “machine” 
just as well as do the voters in any State of the Union. Let us 
see what use they make of their knowledge and their privileges. 
First, as to their political organizations. There are three 
parties in Hawaiian politics, the Republican, the Democratic, and 
the Home Rule. The Republicans are in the ascendant just now ; 
but a combination of the Democrats and Home Rulers is probable, 
and would give that coalition the upper hand. One of the results 
of such fusion would be an immediate request for Statehood. All 
three parties profess to be favourable to this change ; but the sin- 
cerity of the Republicans is more than doubtful, as the leading 
whites, who are the mainstay of that party, are strongly opposed 
to placing greater power in the hands of the natives. The Home 
Rulers, had they the power, would have the Hawaiian language 
taught in the public schools, and made the official language of the 
Legislature and Courts. They would also alter the land laws in a 
way that would spell ruin to the planters, and give the agricultural 
development of the islands a set-back for generations to come. 
Politics are, in the meantime, almost entirely controlled by two 
factors, “ billets,” and “local expenditure.” The successful party is 
that which can give the best guarantee of these. The policemen 
and road-workers, nearly all Hawaiians, are active political agents. 
The County Sheriff generally levies an assessment on the wages 
of the police officers, to provide a fighting fund for election time, 
so as to secure his and their re-election. Sometimes he embezzles 
the money, and lets politics take their chance. Candidates are 
chosen by county committees, who usually include a small pro- 
portion of whites, as a concession; bvt the great majority are 
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Hawaiian or part-Hawaiian. The result is, of course, that in the 
Territorial Legislature and the Boards of Supervisors, coloured 
representatives predominate. 

The Hawaiian voter draws the colour line with rare consistency. 
He may vote the “ straight ticket” of his party if the white candi- 
dates on it are not too numerous, or are not opposed by Hawaiians 
on other tickets; but he ruthlessly “scratches” the white if he 
thinks he can secure the election of one of his own colour. Even 
as between two Hawaiian candidates, he discriminates in favour of 
the one who has the strongest sympathy with the native race. At 
the elections of last November, the sheriff of a county was opposed 
by a new candidate for the office. Both were Hawaiians and 
Republicans. The new man was elected, and no secret was made 
of the reason why. The Hawaiian voters said that the former 
Sheriff was “too much Haole,” that is, was disposed to conduct 
affairs according to white ideas. He would not wink at crimes 
committed by Hawaiians, but made “ pilikia” (trouble) by prose- 
cuting them for sexual offences. So he had to make way for an 
inferior man; but the Deputy Sheriff being a white, and doing all 
the work, that made no great difference. 

Another example was provided by the contest for the County 
Attorneyship in one of the islands. The holder of the office, a 
part-Hawaiian, was re-nominated by the Home Rule party, anu in 
opposition to him the Democratic party nominated an American 
barrister of good standing and ability. The Republicans made no 
nomination, but let it be known that they would support the Demo- 
cratic candidate. The latter’s election should have been a sure 
thing, as the Republicans carried all the elections; but in this case 
the part-Hawaiian was re-elected by a considerable majority. The 
real reason for the rejection of the Democratic candidate was the 
fact that he was believed to be anti-Hawaiian in sentiment, and 
this belief was based upon his having, in one of his speeches, 
quoted the Scriptural remark, “Put not your trust in Princes,” 
which the voters interpreted as being meant to decry Prince Kuhio 
Kalianao le, the Hawaiian delegate to Congress at Washington. As 
for the elected County Attorney, his unfitness 1s so notorious that 
he was obliged to nominate a clever American as his Deputy, and 
the latter, though worth a dozen of his chief, accepts the humiliat- 
ing position of doing all the brain work of the office, and taking 
his orders from a gentleman of colour, who draws a large salary 
for doing nothing. 

It makes all the difference in the world by whom the colour 
line is drawn. The story of the tiger-hunting Frenchman aptly 
illustrates the position. “When ze Frenchman hunt ze tigairr,” he 
said, “c'est magnifique ; but when ze tigairr hunt ze Frenchman ” 
—an expressive shrug of the shoulders completes the sentence. In 
Hawaii, the tiger does the hunting ; it is the brown man who draws 
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the colour line. “Nana ka ili” (look to the skin), is the motto of 
the Hawaiian voter when in any doubt as to whom he should prefer. 
So well is this understood that in most cases white men see the 
utter futility of offering themselves as candidates. At the election 
for the first Mayor of the city and county of Honolulu in Novem- 
ber last, the choice lay between two candidates who were both part- 
Hawaiians. The absurdity of placing such people in charge ot the 
affairs of an important city, with some 5,000 Anglo-Saxons owning 
real estate worth 30,000,000 dollars, was very soon apparent. At 
his inauguration, the Mayor-elect read an address that had been 
prepared and type-written for him by his American secretary ; but 
apparently he was incapable of understanding it. Several times 
he mis-read or mis-pronounced quite simple words. His worst 
break, which caused an outburst of laughter, was when he referred 
to the desirability of erecting a “ comical building,” the word “ com- 
mercial” evidently not being in his vocabulary. Further evidence 
of his incapacity was forthcoming, when his Board of Supervisors, 
the majority of whom are Republican, while he is a Democrat, 
refused to let him conduct the business, took entire charge, made 
pppointments and appropriations over his head, and started a 
wrangle that lasted for weeks, produring complications that nearly 
led to litigation. 

In the Judiciary, the state of affairs is not so scandalous, be- 
cause the Circuit Judges are appointed from Washington, and the 
District Magistrates by the Governor of the lerritory. But, out 
of deference to Hawaiian sentiment, judges are frequently ap- 
pointed from the native race, and these occasionally bring disrepute 
upon the administration of justice. Last year, a native judge was 
removed from office for having misappropriated 2,000 dollars from 
the estate of a minor, which he was administering. When the 
judges are irreproachable, as in most cases they are, their courts 
are brought into contempt by the incompetency of the County 
Attorneys and their deputies. Rarely can one of these officials 
draw a sound criminal indictment, and about 90 per cent. of ac- 
cused persons escape on technicalities, or have to be re-indicted. 
With a view to remedying this state of matters, the Attorney- 
General at Honolulu has created quite a staff of Deputy-Attorneys- 
General, usually smart young whites, whom he sends to attend the 
Circuit Courts in the different islands. 

A case that came under the personal observation of the writer 
may be cited, to show the inefficient and slipshod methods of con- 
ducting criminal prosecutions. At the Circuit Court in Hilo, at the 
November term, a Japanese, Fukuda Tetsuji, was indicted for mur- 
der in the first degree. Deputy Attorney-Generai Larnach was sent 
from Honolulu to prosecute. The indictment proved good ; the evi- 
dence was conclusive that the accused had deliberately killed two 
people ; but when the time came for Mr. Larnach to address the 
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jury, he was suddenly taken ill. The County Attorney, a part- 
Hawaiian, was in town, but absented himself trom Court, without 
reason or apology. It fell to his deputy, a Hawaiian, who had 
graduated with high honours from two American Universities, to 
address the jury. This gentleman had been in Court during the 
trial, but it was soon apparent that he had not been an intelligent 
auditor. In the third sentence of his address, he remarked that 
the evidence was conclusive, as they had the testimony of a 
Japanese woman, who was in the room, and saw the shooting. 

“No,” said a juryman. 

“No?” queried the attorney. “Then it was—ah, yes, let me 
see—it was a Japanese man—I forget his name—who saw this 
accused shoot Fukuda.” 

“Shoot who?” asked the juryman. 

“Shoot Fukuda,” repeated the learned prosecutor. 

“No, no,” put in counsel for the defence, “this is Fukuda 
here ” (indicating the prisoner). 

“Qh, yes, of course,” said the flustered attorney, “I mean the 
witness saw this accused Fukuda shoot—shoot > 

“Shoot who?” asked the inexorable juryman. 

“Oh, the man that was shot in this case.” 

The titter that went round the Court completed the confusion 
of the Hawaiian lawyer. He made several stammering attempts 
to proceed, but finally gave it up, closing with the words: “Gentle- 
men of the jury, I have been jumped into this case. You know 
more about it than I do. I ask you, therefore, to find this accused 
guilty of murder in the first degree.” But, the jury, impressed by 
the able address of the white lawyer who defended the prisoner, 
found murder in the second degree, and the double murderer 
escaped the gallows. 

Apart from the fiasco described, the method of conducting this 
trial was rather peculiar. While waiting for the case to be called, 
Fukuda sat on an open bench, within a foot of an open door. 
Sometimes there was a Hawaiian policeman at this door, but more 
often there was not, and the prisoner had many opportunities to 
make a dash for liberty. Fukuda, it may be explained, is a leper, 
and one of the marks by which he was identified was his lack of 
eyebrows. When the trial was called on, the prisoner, insteau of 
being placed in a dock, was accommodated with a seat among the 
counsel attending the Court. He was not even escorted to this 
position by his guard. The Hawaiian policeman, standing some 
twelve yards away from him, simply jerked his thumb at Fukuda, 
and then towards a vacant chair; and the obedient prisoner got 
up, brushed past some spectators, climbed over several chairs, and 
took the seat assigned him. And there this leper sat during the 
trial, rubbing shoulders with the lawyers, and expectorating into a 
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spittoon placed for the convenience of the members of the bar. 
He is now confined for life on the island of Molokai, where he will 
not enjoy such fine opportunities for infecting others with a loath- 
some disease. 

The administration of the law in minor matters is quite as un- 
satisfactory. There is an old missionary law against unsanctified 
sexual intercourse, which is called into operation in erratic fashion. 
Quite a number of white men live with Hawaiian women to whom 
they are not married, and, as a rule, are not molested; but they 
are liable at any time to have informations laid against them if it 
suits the whim of a police officer. Many Hawaiians offend against 
the law, but they are seldom prosecuted. Take another instance 
of unfair discrimination. Prior to last fourth of July, the Sheriff 
announced to the citizens of Hilo that informations would be laid 
against all persons who let off crackers or other fireworks in the 
public streets. This was deemed a reasonable precaution against 
setting fire to the inflammable wooden buildings of the Crescent 
City, and on the fourth the citizens curbed their patriotic fervour 
and refrained from fireworks. When, however, the Chinese New 
Year, or “ Konohi,” arrived, it was seen that there was one law for 
the Occidental and another for the Oriental. For quite a week, 
the Chinese “celebrated,” exploding crackers and bombs inces- 
santly, and making the hours of sleep hideous with all sorts of 
alarming noises. The police offered no interference, beyond more 
zealously patrolling the Chinese quarters, watching proceedings, 
and doing their best to prevent the town being reduced to ashes 
by the Chinese bombardment. The Chinaman is persona grata 
with the native Hawaiian; the American is not. That is the only 
explanation of the differential treatment. 

Now let us look at the calibre of the law-makers, and see how 
they show their fitness to rule the Paradise of the Pacific. The 
Legislature of the Territory sits in Honolulu, in what was formerly 
the palace of the native monarchs, the walls of which are adorned 
with oil paintings of numerous dusky kings and queens. The 
majority of the Solons are Hawaiians or part-Hawaiians, and a 
number of them intermit the work of law-making with driving a 
grocery van or pretending to mend the roads in some country dis- 
trict. One of them was a deputy sheriff on the island of Hawaii. 
When senatorial aspirations moved him, he resigned that position 
to become a candidate. When he was elected, he promptly with- 
drew his resignation. He holds his seat illegally, but no one sees 
fit to question his right. 

A part-Portuguese member of the House of Representatives 
this session introduced a Bill to prohibit Japanese from fishing in 
Hawaiian waters. Of course, this was ruled unconstitutional, and 
thrown out; but the legislator stands “solid” for re-election, be- 
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cause of his show of zeal in Hawaiian interests. Another inci- 
dent of the present session was the introduction by a Hawaiian 
member of a high-sounding resolution calling for the setting up of 
a joint committee to frame a law “to suppress the solar-plexing 
pugijlistic encounters, including cock-fighting, which is destructive 
of family life in the territory.” After the hilarity evoked by the 
reading of the resolution had subsided, the Speaker solemnly in- 
quired, “ Does the honourable gentleman know the meaning of his 
resolution?” The honourable gentleman bluntly confessed that he 
did not. “Then,” said the Speaker, “I decline to put it,” and he 
ordered that all reference to it be expunged from the records. 

These are not unusual occurrences. They are but recent 
examples of what is continually going on in this piebald and poly- 
glot territory. The Hawaiian has had his opportunity, and has 
fully demonstrated his unfitness for exercising the franchise or for 
making and administering laws. But, having tasted the sweets of 
political domination and “spoils to the victors,” he is bent upon 
having more power and more plunder. He will not rest content 
until the territory is granted statehood, American Democratic 
demagogues having made it clear even to his limited understand- 
ing, that this would give him the full control of the judiciary, the 
land, and the education system. 

Happy, kind and lovable, but lazy, and with undeveloped moral 
and mental faculties, the Hawaiiai: is so deficient in racial energy 
that he will be extinct long before he is fit to be entrusted with 
governing functions. There is more hope of the negro than of 
him, for the negro race will persist, and a few thousands of years 
may do wonders for it. The condition of corruption, over-taxation, 
and insecurity, that prevails in the Territory of Hawaii, with the 
opera bouffe legislative, judicial and administrative doings of the 
Hawaiians, are ample evidences of the incapacity of the Polynesians 
—the most improvable race of savages that white men have ever 
encountered—for the work of government. ha residents say that 
things were much better under the régime of the native monarchy 
than under the rule of the Hawaiian democracy. The monarchs 
generally ruled wisely, being advised by a few able and conscien- 
tious whites. The native democracy is not appreciably influenced 
by Caucasian ideals. 

The lesson is the very old and trite one, that democratic rule 
can only be successful when the democracy is enlightened and has 
a collective conscience. As was said when the franchise was 
broadened in England, “ we must educate our masters.” But when 
the masters happen to be black or brown, the process of education 
takes so long that the advocates of equality may well despair. 
This does not impugn the soundness of the principle enunciated 
in the Declaration of Independence, but it accentuates the import- 
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) ance of applying with it the modifying principle of “the rule of 
} the qualified.” To ensure efficient government in Hawaii, the con- 
viction gains ground among Americans that the territory must 
“ progress backwards ”—must be placed under government by com- 
\ mission, civil or military, instead of going forward to the goal of 
Statehood. This does not imply that the white citizens of the 

territory would not keenly appreciate the boon of managing their 


] own affairs. It simply means that they recognise the literal truth 
Ih of what Lowell wrote in sarcastic vein, that— 

| “Liberty’s a kind o’ thing 

\ That don’t agree with niggers,” 

{ and that, however inequitable may seem the practice of white men 
| 


drawing the colour line against an inferior race, the situation is 
much worse when the line is drawn by a black or brown people 
against a superior race. 


J. LIDDELL KELLY. 











A PLEA FOR A NEW TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE, 


ALL is not well with the body politic to-day. The calm in home 
politics is paralleled by the calm in the great world outside. Let 
us hope and pray that this may not be the proverbial hush before 
the storm. The situation in home politics and that in the outside 
world may well be paralleled, because the canker at the heart of all 
the political societies of Western Europe is the same. Year after 
year the Governments of Europe pile up their expenditure on arma- 
ments, heedless of the fact that the armoured dwelling of a nation 
may become so heavy and costly that the spirit within becomes 
unable to sustain the burden ; becomes, indeed, a poor thing, starved 
and stunted, a pitiful Moloch-victim on the altar of materialism. 
Is it not possible that the time may come—nay, has it not even now 
arrived ?— in the life of a nation, as in the life of an individual, when 
the soul of the nation shall address itself with foolish self-com- 
vlacency: “Soul, thou hast built thyself many Dreadnoughts. 
Take thine ease; no Great Power daring to make thee afraid.” 
But the same night God shall say to that nation: “Thou fool!” 
When and how is this modern madness going to end? Not 
even the most daring imagination would suggest that the Govern- 
ments of Europe can go on for ever piling up their armaments ; 
that the economic resources of the nations will not one day be 
strained to the breaking point. When that day arrives, ah! It 
may be that, having worshipped the golden calf so long, whole 
nations—priests and people, rulers and ruled—must perforce tread 
the via dolorosa, when, with the clearer vision that comes with a 
humbled spirit, their eyes may behold a slender beam of light 
trembling in the still darkened east. Who, indeed, can tell? 


“For the drift of the Maker is dark, an Isis hid by the veil. 
Who knows the ways of the world; how God will bring them 
about” ? 


Two facts which have recently emerged into the political con- 
sciousness of the nation may serve as the basis of the following 
argument: First, a definite suggestion by President Taft that 
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Britain and America should enter into an arbitration agreement. 
Second, out of the discussion following the armaments debate has 
come a remarkable inference or suggestion by the leader of the 
Labour Party. 

Regarding the first of these, while welcoming the principle of 
arbitration as intrinsically admirable, the writer holds that any 
agreement that would have the effect of bringing into the delicate 
balance of European politics at the present juncture, the dead 
weight of those huge, heterogeneous masses that compose the 
Western Republic, would be a calamity of the first magnitude to 
be resisted at all costs. To demonstrate in detail why this is so 
would require a separate paper. Suffice it to say here that the 
enquirer must direct his attention to the history of the American 
nation, with special reference to the economical and ethical factors, 
leaving individuals entirely out of account. Apart from the general 
question, two considerations force this suggestion to be placed 
aside: (1) It leaves the present problem untouched. The problem 
that confronts the European peoples to-day is how to reduce the 
burden of armaments. Instead of helping to solve the present pro- 
blem, this proposal actually creates a fresh one. The Governments 
of Britain and America, acting in unison, would present a new 
situation for the Continental Powers. These Powers would be 
stimulated to further efforts, and the last condition of the unfor- 
tunate peoples of Europe would be worse than their present one. 
(2) The other consideration that precludes this suggestion finding 
favour with other than shallow thinkers (always excepting those 
statesmen who are obviously not shallow thinkers, but are glad to 
avail themselves of any opening that appears to offer escape from 
an intolerable situation) is that it diverts the mind from the actual 
situation and the real problem. 

This brings us to the speech of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who 
states that, in his opinion, the problem is one for Europe, not 
America. It is significant of the politics of the future that the 
quick mind of the Labour Leader—the man who is in earnest— 
should detect what was hidden from the dilettanti of the older poli- 
tical parties, despite their education and special advantages. To 
the writer it is axiomatic that the problem to be solved and the 
means of solution lie wholly in Europe. No solution can be per- 
manent and satisfactory unless it is based on lines of strict racial 
and historical development. Confining our attention, then, to the 
great European Powers, what is the predominant idea called forth 
by the situation to-day? To our mind it is an historical parallel. 
It is the striking analogy between the present position of the Euro- 
pean Powers and the petty monarchies of Celtic Scotland—the 
Highland Chieftains—before the ’45. Consider the latter: their 
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pride, isolation, rivalries; their lean and hungry followers; their 
genuine dignity sacrificed to semblance. Note the change when 
their separate powers and dignities become merged, and lost, in the 
might of a constitutionally-governed State ; what added lustre and 
power to themselves, whdt strength and greatness to the State. 
Note the analogous conditions of the great European Powers: their 
pride, isolation, rivalries ; their hungry and discontented followers, 
armies of Socialists on the Continent, hordes of slum-dwellers in 
Britain. With the statement of the analogy comes the suggestion 
for the solution of the problem. France, Germany, and Britain are 
called upon to-day, not to sacrifice their individual sovereignty, but 
to create a higher joint sovereignty; call it what you will, a new 
Triple Alliance, Holy Alliance, a sacred trust for the cause of 
humanity and the advancement of civilisation. The three leading 
World-Powers must perforce face the conditions of to-day. They 
are called upon to adopt the only practical solution—startling as 
such may at first appear—of this problem, a common defensive 
force, naval and military, jointly controlled and governed ; in plain 
words, a co-operative Army and Navy. 

Let us consider seriatim the probable objections that may be 
brought against this proposal. 

Do you tell me, in the forceful language of the great Von 
Moltke: “War is holy; war is ordained of God. It is one of the 
most sacred laws of the world. It maintains among men all the 
great and noble sentiments: honour, devotion, virtue and courage, 
and saves them, in short, from falling into the most hideous mate- 
rialism.” Then, I answer, the more adventurous spirits of the three 
nations will still find an ample province in the permanent fighting 
force of the new alliance. The day is still far distant when war 
will disappear from the face of the earth, and if it be true, as Von 
Moltke claims, that war has a humanising influence, then society 
will still retain the beneficial results. 

Do you urge that there is something in the nature of the three 
nations compelling them to remain antagonistic to each other? On 
the contrary, there appears in the deepest constitution of the three 
peoples special qualities, which, in combination, are manifestly fitted 
to carry the movement of civilisation to a degree scarcely yet 
imagined. Consider these briefly. France, that fair garden of 
Europe, with its rich and glorious history, the romance of which 
throws a subtle spell over the sober, northern mind ; France, 
favoured by the gods with the rare gift of taking the cruder pro- 
ducts of other nations, passing them, as it were, through a hidden 
crucible and issuing them again to the world refined, etherialised, 
stamped with that delicate beauty that marks the finest art. Ger- 
many, the home of that dauntless race that has given the world a 
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Luther—that daring soul who, in turn, has changed the face of the 
world ; and those mighty intellects, which have plumbed the deepest 
depths of pure thought ; and that world-poet, who has mirrored in 
his melodious verse the divine creative process, as re-enacted. by 
the puny human microcosm. Britain, with her wonderful aptitude 
for self-government, for compromise, for the practical. While 
other nations are wandering in a maze of theory, our own people 
see the limits of the practical and the feasible. Where in the wide 
world can we find a combination, which, by geographical position, 
unity of aims and special gifts of the rarest kind, is so obviously 
pre-ordained for leading the modern movement of civilisation to a 
new and higher level? 

It may be objected that this proposal means a revolution in 
diplomacy, and would upset the settled government of the world. 
Its adoption would certainly mean a thorough revolution in Euro- 
pean diplomacy; but it would be a revolution which would have 
the effect, not of destroying diplomacy, but of carrying it to a 
higher level. The present diplomacy, which has always the com- 
forting assurance of vast force to cover up its errors or inadequacy, 
would be replaced by a higher and more subtle kind, a diplomacy 
that would require to justify itself on intellectual and moral grounds 
in the friendly contest of many of the ablest minds in Western 
Europe. 

Again, it may be objected that, provided the diplomacy of the 
three Great Powers could adjust itself to the new conditions, the 
altruism of the various peoples could not stand the strain imposed 
upon it. It is true that Governments cannot safely legislate in 
advance of public opinion; but the duty of the wise statesman is 
first of all to sway and educate the mind of the nation in the 
desired direction. It may be fairly contended, however, that public 
opinion has never been tested in regard to the length which inter- 
national good feeling would carry the three nations. It may 
also be pointed out here that the ground has been well prepared 
by our late beloved Sovereign, whose broad, human sympathies and 
vast knowledge of the inner politics of Europe probably supplied 
him with some premonition of a great change in the near future. 

The difference between France and Germany on the one hand 
and Britain on the other, in regard to compulsory military service, 
will probably appear to many as presenting an insuperable ob- 
stacle to the accomplishment of a defensive alliance. The solution 
of this difficulty will probably be that the peoples who prove them- 
selves capable of the degree of altruism necessary to empower 
their respective Governments to conclude such an alliance will also 
be found capable of rising to a new conception of the State, in 
regard to which two or three years of their opening manhood, spent 
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in military training, will no longer be a disagreeable necessity im- 
posed upon them by a barbarous and tyrannical Government, but 
a duty and privilege ; a duty freely done, a privilege esteemed and 
enjoyed, because approved by both mind and conscience. In other 
words, the people of Great Britain will voluntarily submit to mili- 
tary training, and we shall have at home the benefits of universal 
military training (a consideration of much greater importance than 
many publicists seem to think), with a greatly reduced permanent 
fighting force for the allied Powers. 

Once again, it may be urged that, provided all these diffi- 
culties could be smoothed over, there is in existence no fulcrum 
from which such a movement could begin its practical work ; also, 
in the adjustment of such vitally important problems as proportion 
of cost, administration, and service, there would appear, in the 
widely differing requirements of the three countries, difficulties 
which no amount of genius or goodwill could overcome. I cannot 
assent to either proposition. There is in the Arbitration Court at 
The Hague the very fulcrum that is needed. ‘This body will pro- 
vide the nucleus to which, when public opinion is ripe, it will send 
from each country trusted representatives, from which in turn the 
permanent controlling body will be chosen. Nor should there be 
found insoluble difficulty in agreeing to the main principles on 
which the defensive Alliance would permanently work. As to 
the financial aspect, contribution on the double basis of population 
and territory to be defended would suggest itself as both equitable 
and feasible. As to administration, the peoples of the three coun- 
tries, having recognized their unity of aims and interests, would 
lose that jealousy that still lingers. Whether French, German, or 
British influence or views predominated, would be a matter of in- 
difference, provided the true interests of humanity and civilisation 
were safeguarded. It would probably be found in practice that the 
three elements tended to preserve a nice balance ; British influence 
predominating in naval administration, and French or German in 
military. The national diplomatist-representatives would be re- 
sponsible to the home Government, and so in constant touch with 
public opinion. As to service, the new defensive force being the 
common property of the three Powers, national distinctions, so far, 
would cease, and the service of the whole would be at the call of 
each. 

A factor that counts for much in this problem, so far as Britain 
is concerned, is the vast power of the steel and armaments interests. 
These interests would present a strong and determined opposition 
to any curtailment of their revenues, and point to the number of 
workmen that would be thrown idle. A number of years ago, Lord 
Rosebery warned the nation that if the State did not control the 
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liquor interest, the liquor interest would soon control the State. 
Since that date, the State has taken a pretty firm grip of the liquor 
interest, and not much trouble need be expected from that quarter 
for some time to come. It would appear that to-day there is al- 
most the same need for a patriotic statesman to utter a similar 
warning in regard to the steel and armaments interests. If we 
are to make no serious effort to reduce expenditure on armaments 
because a large number of skilled workmen would be thrown idle, 
let us be done with all pretence that mind and conscience rule the 
world, and frankly admit that brute force is the highest law re- 
vealed to man. It will probably be found in the end that the steel 
interest, at all events, would suffer only temporary derangement, 
the diverting of so much wealth to peaceful pursuits would largely 
increase the mercantile trade of the world, with a corresponding 
increase in the demand for ships. 

Lastly, it may be urged that all these laboured arguments are 
vain, are, indeed, nothing more than the dream of a political 
idealist, for the all-important reason that such an alliance would 
destroy the independent sovereignty of each country, and neither 
France, Germany nor Britain would ever consent to that. At 
first sight, this objection appears insuperable, and, of course, if it 
were true that national sovereignty would be destroyed, the project 
may at once be dismissed, as “the baseless fabric of a dream.” I 
am convinced, however, that in no sense in which national sove- 
reignty exists to-day in France, Germany or Britain, would such 
an alliance mean its curtailment. Even as late as two or three 
years ago such a statement could not safely be hazarded as to 
Germany, but political events have moved rapidly in the Teutonic 
Empire, and there is every indication that they are destined to 
to move rapidly in the future. The sovereignty that exists to-day 
is that of the people, expressed through their elected representa- 
tives in Parliament, and neither President, Emperor nor King 
could long survive the exercise of a sovereignty that, on the one 
hand, fell much below, or, on the other hand, soared autocratically 
over the level of moderate, well-balanced national opinion. So 
delicate is the balance to-day, and so supremely difficult is it to 
maintain that nice balance—arguing the possession of an aggre- 
gate of valuable qualities by the head of a great European State— 
that an ingenious political philosopher might argue, with some 
show of plausibility, that the discarded theory of the divine right 
of kings had in it some element of truth. If, then, the sovereignty 
which each people claims and exercises separately be united for a 
common and laudable purpose, a purpose that finds in every true 
subject of the State a warm advocate, each nation parts with no 
sovereignty which it previously possessed. The nation parts with 
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nothing which it recognises as essential for national existence ; on 
the contrary, its action is proof that it has come to recognise that 
a higher level of national existence can only be attained by aban- 
doning the traditional attitude of isolation and jealousy, and volun- 
tarily entering into such an alliance. 

The question may be asked, what would happen if one of the 
parties desired to recede from the Alliance at some future date? 
Such a possibility must be reckoned with, although extremely un- 
likely to occur. Circumstances might develop which would render 
such a course necessary, just as in a business co-partnery one 
partner may find it suits him to retire and begin business for him- 
self. I confess I find it extremely difficult to imagine that, having 
once taken the tremendous step involved in such an alliance, either 
of the three great Powers would ever find it to their advantage to 
recede from the position; but having entered into the Alliance on 
a basis of free consent, each Power would reserve the right of freely 
leaving it. 

Let us now glance at some of the benefits that would flow 
from such an Alliance. To many minds the idea of a world-peace, 
of universal disarmament to follow in the near future, will imme- 
diately occur. Heaven forbid that I should put pen to paper to 
repeat such a wearisome platitude. That may be safely left to the 
numerous old women, who, unhappily for the nation, occupy so 
many of our pulpits, and to their half-sisters, who sit in the edi- 
torial chairs of the newspaper press. The former, having forgotten 
that their Master said, “I came not to send peace, but a sword,” have 
allowed their people to fashion their own swords, rude home-made 
things that might evoke pity in a heart of stone. The latter, hav- 
ing made a fetish of party and sect for so long, are at their wits’ 
end to find a rallying cry to save them from well deserved humilia- 
tion. The benefits that I refer to are practical, and such as appeal 
to practical politicians. First, the economic gain. Assuming that 
the new force would equal the aggregate of between half and two- 
thicds of the present forces of each Power, there would be a saving 
of from thirty to fifty per cent. to each country. The financial 
gain to Britain alone could not well be less than twenty millions 
sterling per annum, and might be considerably more. If half of 
this amount was distributed in much-needed relief to the taxpayers 
and the balance spent on such laudable objects as relief of suffer- 
ing, scientific research, and the compulsory removal of slums, what 
a different aspect the national outlook would present twenty years 
hence! This, however, is only the first or most obvious financial 
gain. The increased efficiency of the workers, following a higher 
standard of living, would mean a considerable, though indirect, gain 
to the nation ; and the diverting of so much wealth every year from 
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unproductive to peaceful and productive channels, would also in- 
volve a real and perceptible gain. 

Next, a close alliance of such a nature would be a powerful 
means of political education. The politics of each country would 
become the politics of all, and the higher standard of intelligence 
resulting would sooner or later mean the breaking down of the 
present tariff walls between the various countries, to the immense 
gain of all concerned. The feasibility of this great reform would 
become evident to our Continental triends when the necessity for 
the present tariffs—the heavy cost of their fighting forces— became 
largely discounted, and thus the dream of that far-seeing Scotsman, 
Adam Smith, be partly realised. 

A powerful combination, such as has been indicated, for inter- 
national peace and social reform, would deal the most deadly blow 
at Socialism that the mind of man could conceive. Properly under- 
stood, that hard, mechanical Socialism, that has been so much in 
evidence during recent years, is simply the most forceful and re- 
pellant form of that universal eccentricity and exaggeration in 
which the human spirit first finds expression when it strives to 
realise itself in relation to that new world opened up by the ad- 
vance of science and education. Socialism is a standing protest 
against wrong and injustice. Allow human society to develop in 
accordance with those laws that men find revealed in their deepest 
consciousness, and Socialism becomes dormant and ineffective. 

Just as in the international realm Socialism would receive a 
powerful set back, so in our own country its counterpart and close 
relation, Tariff Reform, would receive its quietus, and would be 
allowed to drift quietly away to the limbo of lost causes. Tariff 
Reform may be expected to figure in political history as the last 
despairing effort of the mammonists, never taken up with whole- 
hearted enthusiasm by the great Conservative party, never regarded 
otherwise than coldly by the real Conservative leader. 

Such are some of the arguments that may be urged for and 
against this project. But, after all, I may be told, it is, and must 
remain, a dream, impossible of realisation. Let statesmen and 
publicists beware how they use that word, “impossible.” There 
is in the conditions of the times matter that ought to give them 
grave concern. That a great change is impending is not the ques- 
tion: the question is, how will it come? By slow and impercep- 
tible degrees, or violently? 

“Loud war by land and by sea, 

War with a thousand battles, and shaking a hundred thrones.” 
Do they think that so great a change in men’s minds, in their ideas, 
their modes of thought, their outlook upon the world, could take 
place and leave their relationship to that world unchanged? The 
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inner and the outer must be harmonised. This is the work of the 
twentieth century, to bring man home to his own, to make the 
wealth and knowledge of the age willing instruments in his eager 
hands in building up his spiritual kingdom. For this our fathers 
gave all that they had to give—their lives—in that awful age of 
mammonism now fading into a kindly oblivion, and shall we betray 
the cause that they bequeathed to us? No! ye rulers of the 
world, ye have taken the irrevocable step. Ye would have it that 
the people must be educated. Compulsory education has been 
followed by continuation schools, lectures, free libraries, cheap 
literature, a free press. See the consequences of your action. Ye 
have tempted the young generation with a glimpse of that alluring 
mirage that hangs over the border of the unknown. Ye have en- 
slaved our senses with the vision of a spiritual city here and now. 
Ye have drawn us forth on a voyage of adventure upon unknown 
seas, and, like the restless pagan king, our 
“Purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars,” 

even though 

“It may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles.” 
There are those who profess themselves dissatisfied with the re- 
sults of compulsory education. Short-sighted prophets these! If 
the divine discontent is beginning to be felt by the dweller in the 
slum and the tenement, education has done its work. There is 
more than a surface analogy between the present age and Greece 
in the age of Socrates. Learned Greek scholars tell us that the 
downfall of Greek civilisation was due in the first instance to the 
ethical inquiries of Socrates. Founded upon an insubstantial basis, 
that glorious fabric of unconscious effort could not withstand the 
piercing searchlight of reflective thought turned inward upon the 
foundations of its own life, as embodied in the State, and so, the 
material being awanting from which a new and fairer edifice might 
have been erected, Greek civilisation passed away for ever. A fairly 
analogous process may be observed in the great world to-day. Year 
after year the consciousness of the common people becomes deeper 
and more reflective. Year after year the disharmony between the 
ethical ideals of the age and the crushing burdens of a materialistic 
civilisation becomes apparent to an increasing number of persons. 
At one time, it is a German Kaiser who draws attention to the 
central world-movement by his well-meant efforts to thrust the 
Fatherland back into the bonds of an antiquated paternalism. At 
another time it is the Roman Pontiff who lifts up his voice against 
an ebullition of the same movement within the pale of Catholicism 
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in France. Yet again we hear, borne across the broad Atlantic, 
echoes of the restless striving of our “kinsmen” to throw off the 
cruel talons of the Trusts. Everywhere the disruptive process is 
at work, remorseless and inevitable. But here the analogy with 
Greece stops. In striking contrast to pagan Greece, the material 
for building the new civilisation, the spiritual city, lies around in 
rich profusion, plentiful beyond the dreams of avarice, rich beyond 
the visions of romance. 

Here, then, is the problem of the age; the eternal problem 
that comes to prince and peasant, ruler and ruied; conscience or 
convenience, duty or desire, the larger hope of the future or the 
certain gain of the present? This is the eternal choice, which to 
evade is to be destroyed. 

Pride of sovereignty! Ah, those Highland chieftains! Do 
we not pity rather than admire them, looming down on us through 
the mists of nigh two centuries, gaunt scare-crows in their High- 
land fastnesses? Look at their pride of ancestry, strong as Luci- 
fer’s ; their barren acres; their ragged, hungry followers. But the 
practical eighteenth century came and laid its great, mechanical 
hand on their unruly shoulders, and in no very gentle voice bade 
them cease their tribal bickerings, and prepare to take their place 
in a new and practical world, a world of empire building, and of 
constitutional government, and right proud are we to-day of the 
part they played therein. And so the spirit of the age is speaking 
to-day to the monarchs and statesmen of Europe, bidding them 
curb their propensities and preparations for war; bidding them 
stop the sinful waste of wealth; bidding them recognise the 
supreme importance of the part they are called upon to play in the 
world-drama of the twentieth century, for to them has been al- 
lotted the divine task of leading the van of the world’s progress 
forward into the coming centuries. 


HuGH TULLOCH. 
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THE CANADIAN AGREEMENT AND 
THE COST OF FOOD IN BRITAIN. 


WHEAT. 


“THERE appears to be a large area for an increase in Canadian 
exportation to the United States, and consequent diversion south- 
wards of Canadian food and agricultural products that now come 
to the United Kingdom. . . . One effect may be expected to be 
an increase in prices to the British consumer of those food and 
agricultural products.” 

“The agreement will lead to no important diversion of Cana- 
dian foodstuffs from Great Britain into the United States. Even 
in years of crop shortage in the United States, we doubt if Cana- 
dian food will find much of a market in the States, as crop failures 
bring trade depression, and the.latter causes reduced consumption.” 

The foregoing quotations are placed side by side in order to 
draw attention to the “sloppiness” of reasoning which is charac- 
teristic of much of the welter of political opinion which, in three 
countries, surrounds the proposed Canadian Reciprocity Agree- 
ment. The first quotation is taken from a memorandum published 
by the Tariff Reform Commission. The second is taken from the 
Statist, which is not only one of our foremost commercial journals, 
but is also noted for its continuous attention to American trade 
conditions. Many far-reaching conclusions have recently been 
based on very insufficient premises in regard to the effect of the 
Agreement. Of such a nature are the assertions that Canadian 
trade will be diverted from the East-and-West direction to the 
North-and-South, that Canadian railways will suffer because they 
will lose the “long haul,” that food supplies will be diverted from 
Britain to the United States, and that prices will, in consequence, 
be increased to the British consumer. It is evident that if Canada 
were to find in the States a better market for her produce than in 
England, it would be the height of folly to base our Colonial policy 
on an attempt to impose on Canada the worse, instead of the 
better, outlet for her produce. To argue against the Agreement, 
that it will injure Great Britain, is but a beggarly standpoint for 
those who claim to be the true Imperialists. But it is not at all 
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evident that any such diversion of Canadian produce, as Tariff 
Reformers proclaim, will take place. The fallacy of this argu- 
ment lies in the assumption that America is becoming a food- 
importing country. It is a popular, but an ill-founded, notion, that 
in the near future the American population, increasing as it 
does so rapidly, will require more food supplies than she can grow 
at home for herself. The following facts, taken from the Report 
of the National Conservation Commission to Congress in 1908, 
should be sufficient to cause some hesitation on the part of those 
who have too hastily embraced this view. Only two-fifths of the 
total area of the United States has been taken up as farm-land. 
Moreover, only one-half of this two-fifths is actually under cultiva- 
tion. The other half, or 384 million acres, awaits the plough. In 
addition, there are 75,000,000 acres of swamp-land to be drained, 
40,000,000 acres of desert to be irrigated, and a vast area of bush 
and wood land which may become available for cultivation. In 
the words of the Commission, the area under cultivation may be 
doubled. Not only so, but the present yield per acre is extremely 
low. The average yield of wheat in the States is 14 bushels per 
acre, as compared with 28 in Germany, and 32 in England. The 
yield of oats is 25 bushels, against 30 in England, and 45 in Ger- 
many. Thus, it is probable that both the acreage and the yield 
may be doubled, if necessary. It must be remembered that in the 
first rush to the virgin soils of the Western States, the Eastern 
lands were to some extent abandoned, without anything in the 
nature of intensive cultivation being applied to them. But re- 
cently, a return has been made for the purpose of intensive cultiva- 
tion to the Eastern plains, which have the advantage of having 
near at hand the crowded populations of the manufacturing towns 
as a market for their produce. On these grounds, the Conserva- 
tion Commission reported that: “Our soils are fertile, but our 
mode of farming neither conserves the soil nor secures full crop 
returns. Soil fertility need not be diminished, but may be in- 
creased. The large yield now obtained from farms in Europe 
which have been cultivated for a thousand years, prove this con- 
clusively. Proper management will double our average yield per 
acre. The United States can grow the farm products needed by a 
population more than three times as great as our country now 
contains.” Moreover, not only must the United States remain a 
food and cotton-exporting nation, if she is to continue to meet her 
national obligations, but there are no signs at present which lend 
force to the presumption that she is ceasing to export agricultural 
produce. It is true that of recent years she has failed to export 
as much as formerly. But this condition of affairs is temporary. 
The American consumption of foodstuffs fluctuates within very wide 
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limits. During the active trade of the later eighties her consump- 
tion of wheat and flour per head of populations, was 5.37 bushels. 
This fell to 4.22 bushels during the depression of 1894.5, but dur- 
ing the last five years of activity has risen to 6.55 bushels—an in- 
crease of more than 50 per cent. Production, not unnaturally, did 
not keep pace with so rapid an increase of consumption. At 
present, however, the rate of consumption stands at a very high 
level, and it is, therefore, unlikely to increase much in the near 
future. The consumption tends to fall during periods of depressed 
trade, and to rise during periods of active trade, and when the 
present activity gives way to reaction the consumption may again 
fall. In the meantime production is rapidly overhauling consump- 
tion. Large amounts of capital are being used to develop the area 
under cultivation. Thus, it is to be expected that the United States 
will soon export more agricultural produce than ever before. The 
acreage under maize has increased by 18 per cent. in the last four 
years, and during the last 20 years the production of wheat has 
increased by 59 per cent., whereas the population has increased by 
only 46 per cent. It is very unlikely, therefore, that the United 
States will import largely from Canada. Specialities she may im- 
port, such as the hard grain of Manitoba, which she already uses 
for mixing. But these exceptions do not affect the main argument. 

Even if, in the long run, there is some slight diversion of 
Canadian produce towards the States, such a process can obviously 
be only a slow one, and meanwhile there is every incentive to the 
extension of cultivation in both countries. The demand is good. 
The remission of the duties on agricultural implements will lower 
costs. The breaking down of the tariff barriers, and the conse- 
quent greater freedom of commerce, will give an impetus to pro- 
duction. Owing to the Reciprocity Agreement, the States and 
Canada may, so far as the economic effects of grain-growing are 
concerned, be considered one country, in which the best lands will 
be resorted to, and the cost of wheat thereby lessened. For these 
reasons Britain has nothing to fear from the Agreement. The 
diversion of supplies, and an increase of price, is only the remotest 
contingency, and one which is off-set by the likelihood of vast 
increases in the supply in the near future. It is most improbable 
that the supplies available for Britain will become less. Possibly 
they wiil become larger than ever. The benefit which American 
consumers will gain from the Agreement is, not that they will be 
saved from any permanent scarcity of their home produce, but that 
in time of temporary scarcity, and at the end of the crop seasons, 
they will be saved from the operations of the speculator, who has 
hitherto been aided by the tariff wall. It is of the utmost im- 
portance to the speculator to know what supplies will be forth- 
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coming; but with the Canadian supply available in extreme cir- 
cumstances, his sphere of action will become more and more 
limited. For the same reason, British consumers will be benefited, 
for Britain knows only too well how she has been injured by the 
speculator who succeeds in forming a corner in wheat or meat. The 
Memorandum of the Tariff Commission on the proposed Recip- 
rocity Agreement does, strange to say, confirm this view, although 
a totally different conclusion is there arrived at from what the 
statistics reproduced warrant. The United States, it is shown, 
have on the average of 1905-09 exported 121°8 million bushels of 
wheat per annum. Let us suppose, what is improbable—that this 
figure will still further decrease during the next five years to 100 
million bushels. Canada on the average of 1905-09 has exported 
50.1 million bushels of wheat, making, along with the United 
States, a total exports of 171°9 million bushels. During the last 
five years the area under wheat in Canada has expanded by 60 
per cent., and the Tariff Commission says that: “At a similar 
rate of growth, the yield should average 200 millions in the next 
five years, leaving something like 120 million bushels for export.” 
It is probable that the Reciprocity Agreement may result in a still 
greater stimulus to productiom; but, apart from that, the amount 
available for export from the whole of the North American Con- 
tinent during the next five years, is likely to be at least 220 million 
bushels, as against 171°9 million bushels during the past five years. 
In this case higher prices for wheat in Britain are obviously im- 
possible. 

It is replied that, though the total quantity of wheat exported 
from North America may be expected to increase, yet the United 
States will deprive Britain of the special qualities of wheat which 
she requires. At present about 400,000 bushels of Canadian wheat 
are milled in the States, and re-exported under a drawback of 99 
per cent. of the import duty. Apart from this re-export trade, 
Canada supplies only about £5,000 worth of wheat to the States, 
on which a duty of 1s. o}d. a bushel is paid, and this is wheat of a 
particular quality. If the United States required this wheat to any 
extent, it is remarkable that she imports only such a small quan- 
tity. In any case, the special qualities which Britain requires are 
grown in different parts of the world, and neither in Canada nor 
elsewhere is their production likely to remain stationary. 

MEAT, DAIRY PRODUCE, AND FRUIT. 

Among food products affected by the Agreement, meats do 
not come within the Free Trade schedules, but are to be subject to 
identical duties on entering Canada and the United States. Gener- 
ally these duties are lowered only to the level of the Canadian 
intermediate Tariff, and therefore Britain will continue to have the 
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first refusal of the Canadian supplies. In regard to the influence 
which this lowering of duties may have on the price of meat in 
the United Kingdom, the Tariff Commission have obtained an 
opinion from Mr. A. T. Matthews, the London Market Reporter to 
the Board of Agriculture. Contrasting the relatively small amount 
of meat which now comes to the United Kingdom from the North 
American Continent, compared with the large amount which comes 
from South America, Mr. Matthews writes that: “These relative 
qualities show us at a glance that any small temporary fluctuations 
in the supplies from North America would have but a small effect 
on our current market prices.” Mr. Matthews continues: “ Every- 
one points to the southern hemisphere as the centre of gravity of 
our future sources of supply, and as being quite able to more than 
compensate the deficiency of the north, even if the available sur- 
plus of the States ceases altogether.” But there is no expectation 
that the supplies from America will cease. Rather they will tend 
to increase. Canada is a better country for breeding and rearing 
than for fattening stock; and as the United States are at present 
extremely short of store cattle, the Agreement will greatly in- 
crease the import of them from Canada, since the duties on cattle 
are to be abolished. “In this way,” writes Mr. Matthews, “the 
aggregate production of States beef may be increased to a much 
larger extent than is supposed possible, and the export trade in 
beef to Britain be indefinitely prolonged.” There is, therefore, no 
prospect of a rise in the price of beef in the United Kingdom 
owing to the Reciprocity Agreement. Our imports of beef from 
the United States and Canada have fallen from 1895-9 to 1910 by 
no less than 3,250,000 cwts., but at the same time our total im- 
ports have risen by 2,000,000 cwts., chiefly owing to an increase of 
4,500,000 cwts. from Argentina. We do not, therefore, rely on 
Canada for our meat supplies, and any slight diversion which alone 
the Agreement could involve, can have no influences on prices 
here. Since the United States is still a food-producing country, 
what Mr. Matthews writes with regard to meat is equally true of 
all our food imports from Canada, viz., that “so long as the United 
States have a surplus of their own, any purchases they may make 
from Canada will only increase that surplus, and therefore the extra 
quantity to spare for England will only counterbalance the con- 
sequent reduction from Canada in actual weight.” 

The two remaining classes of foods which are affected by the 
Agreement, and the prices of which it is declared will be raised to 
the British consumer, are: (1) Bacon, hams, and pork; and (2) 
dairy produce. Of the former, we imported in 1909 nearly 
6,500,000 cwts. Of this total, Canada supplied a not inconsider- 
able proportion, amounting to an annual average of 1,376,000 cwts. 
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from 1905 to 1909. The question therefore arises, what propor- 
tion of this Canadian supply is likely to be diverted from the United 
Kingdom to the United States? By the Agreement, Canada is to 
reduce her duty against bacon, hams, and pork from 1d., and the 
United States from 2d., to five-eighths of a penny per pound. Now 
in 1910 Canada imported from the United States the enormous 
quantity, in the words of the Tariff Commission, of £359,000 worth 
of these meats, and it is probable that Canada’s importation will 
increase as a consequence of the reduction of the duty. If so, this 
will tend to increase the surplus which Canada has available for 
export to the United Kingdom. It may, of course, be the case 
that certain districts in Canada are conveniently situated for the 
supply of certain districts in the United States, but at present 
Canada sends a quite negligible quantity to the States, and as the 
United States total consumption of imported bacon, hams, and 
pork is almost equally negligible, and as the United States is still 
a large exporter of these foods, it seems improbable that there will 
be any diversion of Canadian supplies. Moreover, the amount 
sent by Canada to England suddenly decreased in 1910 from an 
average of 1,376,000 cwts. to 450,000 cwts., and this huge decrease, 
compared with which any conceivable diversion to the United States 
would be as nothing, was counterbalanced by largely increased 
importations from other countries, notably Denmark, which in 1910 
sent 1,794,000 cwts. But it is not to be supposed that the pro- 
duction of these meats in Canada is either stationary or decreas- 
ing. The fall in 1910 was due to purely temporary causes, and in 
the period of twenty years up to 1909 Canada increased her ex- 
portations to us no less than fivefold. In the future this rapid 
increase of production is certain to continue, and there will be 
enough and to spare both for the United Kingdom and for the 
United States, should the latter become a market for Canadian 
produce. 

Much the same conclusion is reached by an analysis of our 
imports of dairy produce. In this connection it must be constantly 
borne in mind that the United States still export large quantities 
of dairy produce, and that, as the Conservation Commission has 
shown, the springs of its production are not yet dried up. The 
case of butter presents no difficulties, for, writes the Tariff Com- 
mission: “Neither the United States nor Canada has ever con- 
tributed more than a small proportion of the total importations of 
butter into the United Kingdom. In 1910 we imported only 756 
ewts. from the United States of America, and 17,000 cwts. from 
Canada, or together only two-fifths of one per cent. of the total 
British importations.” Whatever happens, then, to Canadian but- 
ter, the price in England will not be affected. In regard to cheese, 
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the matter is more implicated. Here we depend for more than half 
of our supply on the produce of Canada. Out of the total im- 
portation of 2,456,000 cwts. in 1910 we took 1,607,000 cwts. from 
Canada. The United States duty of 3d. per Ib. on Canadian 
cheese is to be abolished, and it is said that this will induce an 
import trade from Canada to the United States. The United 
States, however, import cheese mainly from Italy and Switzerland, 
and this “ differs in character from the Canadian product.” Out of 
a total United States. importation of £1,222,000, Canada supplies 
only £5,000, even though she competes on equal terms with Italy 
and Switzerland. It is improbable, therefore, that she will, even 
with the preference of 3d. per pound, capture any part of the trade 
of these two countries. She must compete with home-made Ameri- 
can cheese, and even if she competes successfully, the sole effect 
will be to increase the surplus which America has for export. An- 
other consideration, however, arises. The Payne Tariff reduced 
the duty on Canadian cream entering the United States, and the 
result was seen in the doubling of the amount of cream which 
America took. Now that the duty on Canadian butter is abolished, 
while there is still a small duty on cream, it is thought that Canada 
will keep her cream at home, and make it into butter herself, and 
will create an export trade in butter to the States, and that if she 
does so, she will make less cheese, and therefore be able to sell less 
in the United Kingdom. This ingenious argument depends solely 
os the fallacy that Canada will not increase her production of 
cream. On the other hand, the lowering of the duties will give 
her an incentive to do so. Further, the amount of cream which 
Canada sends to the United States is small in comparison with the 
amount of cheese which she sends to Britain. Hence, Canada will 
be perfectly well able to supply both markets, if need be. 

We import large quantities of fruit from Canada, almost en- 
tirely apples. There is, however, no danger of the diversion of 
Canadian apples from the United Kingdom to the United States. 
Canada imports £54,000 worth of States apples, and sends to the 
States only £8,000 of Canadian apples. If, then, the Agreement 
results in the increase of the fruit going into Canada, it may be 
expected to have the effect of increasing the supplies thrown on 
the British market, and so lowering the price. Throughout, the 
entire argument of the Tariff Commission, runs the fallacy that 
Canada cannot increase her production to meet the new situation. 
Just as Tariff Reformers regard trade as a war in which what one 
country gains another loses, so they imagine that what America 
imports from Canada is lost to Britain. They view the whole 
Agreement as an arrangement likely to divert trade from the East- 
and-West to the North-and-South routes. Moreover, they wrongly 
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imagine that the East-and-West route has been developed specific- 
ally in order to develop the trade with England, and to foster 
inter-Imperial commerce. It would be interesting to know their 
explanation of the fact that the great routes in the United States 
also run in the East-and-West direction. It is no Imperial senti- 
ment which has brought this about in the States. The same causes 
have been effective in both countries. The earliest parts of both 
Canada and the United States to be settled, were the Eastern lands, 
and as population and immigration increased, the Western frontiers 
were pushed on and on, followed by the great railway routes. Fur- 
ther, Canada, like the United States, has required ports on the 
East and West coasts in order to participate in the oversea trade 
to Europe and Asia. Only by the East and West development 
could either country share in the Atlantic and Pacific trade. It is 
not Imperial sentiment, but the movement of population, and the 
necessity of entering European and Pacific channels of commerce 
that has led, in both countries, to this development. But it is a 
mistake to suppose that Canada must now choose between one 
route and the other. Canada, in the view of the Tariff Reformer, 
has chosen the American in preference to Imperial trade. The 
truth is that she has equipped herself for both. She requires 
both, and her resources are sufficient to make both prosperous to 
an ever-increasing extent. Canada must find markets abroad in 
every direction she can, not only to dispose of her rapidly- 
increasing produce, but also in order that she may be able to pay 
the interest.on the enormous sums of capital which she has bor- 
rowed from Europe and America. In the near future it may be 
expected that she will cease to borrow; in that event her imports 
will decrease, unless, by increasing her exports, she increases her 
powers of purchasing from foreign countries. It is thus the direct 
interest of England, the largest exporter of capital to Canada, that 
Canada should open up trade with as many countries as possible ; 
and, in view of the unexhausted resources of both Canada and the 
United States, England need not fear either a diversion of trade 
from herself, or the loss to herself of what the United States may 
gain. Likewise, in the increasing commerce which must result 
from the lowering of the cost of living, and the stimulus to produc- 
tion consequent on the abolition of tariff barriers, Great Britain 
will participate. 
E. ENEVER TODD, M.A. 

















SOME TENDENCIES OF OUR 
LEGALISM. 


WHEN we read of the praying wheels of Thibet, which measure 
the fervency of supplication by the number of revolutions; when 
we witness the barrack-yard precision with which the serried ranks 
of acolytes in a Chinese monastery kneel, bend forward, and reve- 
rently touch the mat with their foreheads as the priest interrupts 
his reading of the sacred books by a tap on the rich-toned gong, we 
experience a poignant feeling of regret at the degeneracy that has 
fallen upon a great religion. The simple principles of its founder 
have been snowed under by a mass of litanies, liturgies, rubrics, 
ritual, fantastic observances, and mechanical genuflexions pre- 
scribed in an ecclesiastical literature which serves the purpose of 
procuring a livelihood for an indolent priesthood. 

This is the history, in a greater or less degree, of all religions 
whose stereotyped formulas endeavour to set the Time-Spirit at 
defiance. Nor is it necessary to go to Asia for illustrations ; 
Europe can supply one or two. 

Here we experience a grateful and comforting sense of supe- 
riority. We have carried out a good many necessary repairs to 
religion. No one can complain that our religious formulas suffer 
from an uncompromising degree of fixity. All tenets whatsoever 
are subjected to a searching examination by the higher criticism ; 
and although it would not be strictly accurate to say that the last 
shred of sacerdotalism has disappeared from amongst us, we may 
rest assured that all dangers to our intellectual liberty from that 
quarter have finally vanished never to return. 

But we shall do well not to be puffed up with what our Puritan 
ancestors called spiritual pride. A moment’s reflection will show 
that religion is by no means the only institution which is subject 
to degeneracy. What of law? Is it reasonable to suppose that 
law can possibly be exempt? On the contrary, it will readily be 
admitted that an institution of human origin can claim no exemp- 
tion from defects which afflict those that are alleged to be divinely 
inspired. But it will be urged that in law, as well as in religion, 
the thoughts of men are widening ; there is the same interchange 
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of views with our neighbours as we find in science and art; that we 
have shaken ourselves free from medizvalism in law as elsewhere. 

Only the most superficial observer can possibly accept these 
flattering assurances as representing the facts. Indeed, it is not 
too much to say that the facts give them a deliberate denial. If it 
is true—and we fervently hope it is—that the thoughts of the laity 
are influenced by a desire for much-needed change in the legal 
domain, we observe no sign that this movement finds an echo 
within the legal entrenchments. Further, instead of there being an 
interchange of views with our neighbours in legal matters, any 
attempt of the kind is discouraged. A species of Chinese wall has 
been erected round this country—round both Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries, in fact—by the legal fraternity for their own purposes. Nor 
have we shaken ourselves free from medizvalism in the province 
of law. We are its bond slaves. Our boasted freedom from sacer- 
dotalism is found to be perfectly consistent with a degree of legal 
obscurantism which is without a parallel in Western Europe; and 
as theology has sometimes been the worst enemy of religion, so 
legalism is now the worst enemy of justice. 

It is well to distinguish carefully between this counterfeit of 
law and the real article. Law is the vesture, the outward and 
visible form of justice. Law, that is legal forms, are indispensable 
to justice. But these forms must necessarily be in harmony with 
justice ; they must not usurp her functions; they must not ignore 
the spirit in servile adulation of the letter. Just as degeneracy in 
religion is manifested by the predominance of a priesthood, and 
the undue emphasising of forms, ceremonial, and every species of 
non-essential, so the degeneracy of law into legalism is shown in 
the ascendency of the legal caste, and the proportionate disregard 
of the public interest. 

If we rid our minds of cant, mistrust our insular self-com- 
placency, and look round without prejudice, we shall find that we 
are in reality suffering from legalism in an advanced stage. Be- 
tween it and sacerdotalism there are many strong points of resem- 
blance. Let it suffice to mention one at present. Like sacer- 
dotalism, legalism warns off the laity from the sacred precincts, 
except when they bring gifts. The laity has no right to opinions, 
and no competence in criticism. Nor can it be denied that the 
legalist view is quite arguable on the supposition that the subject 
of criticism is always legalism, and never justice. That, in effect, 
is the case, for justice is occasionally a bye-product ; and its execu- 
tion is never by any chance the chief end of legalism. Legalism, 
itself a counterfeit of law, provides counterfeits of justice; it has 
no use for the real article. Its patron saint is correctness of form ; 
its worship is that of the letter. It is perfectly obvious that as the 
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end and object of the legalist labyrinth is to render a guide neces- 
sary at every turn, the layman is by that process rendered incom- 
petent as a critic. This fact clearly establishes the charge of 
legalist obscurantism. But if justice, and not legalism, is the sub- 
ject of discussion, the layman is a perfectly competent critic in 
nine cases out of ten. Take a child and set him in the midst of 
the Society of Architects, and he will tell them that the Tower of 
Pisa leans. Similarly, the man in the street can tell all the grave 
and learned judges on the bench, that our legal edifice is the 
sorriest lean-to that ever passed itself off as a worthy structure, 
while it witnesses just claims rejected owing to trumpery defects 
of form, criminals set at liberty through errors in indictments, and 
juries playing fantastic tricks which justice indignantly repudiates. 

It is with the last-mentioned vagaries that we propose to deal 
on this occasion, rather than with the general question of the in- 
stitution of trial by jury. That has long passed out of the region 
of logically defensible propositions, at least, in so far as regards its 
application to civil causes. This is the view universally held by 
jurists on the Continent of Europe. Here it should be the chief 
concern of all true friends of legal reform to direct the attention 
of the public to unmistakeable signs of what the future has in 
store for us, if we persist in adhering to the jury system. 

Our readers can hardly fail to observe that a striking feature 
of contemporary litigation is the remarkable diminution in cases 
where important issues are involved, and an enormous increase in 
actions for libel and slander. The fact supplies ground for con- 
gratulation, but still more for anxiety. Our legalism is being found 
out. Recourse is being had more and more to arbitration. A holy 
terror of the freaks of juries is being established. But if those 
freaks deter the better class of litigants, they offer chances of an 
attractive gamble to others. Attorneys keep a watchful eye on 
the tendency of juries to award higher and higher damages. Hence 
a crop of frivolous actions for defamation by people who have 
urgent need for establishing a character; by. super-sensitive men 
of means who are irritated by the gossip of boudoirs; by men and 
women who are seeking advertisement with the off-chance of a 
few hundreds thrown in should the jury be in a sympathetic mood. 
Highly paid judges, expensive counsel, juries, all the parapher- 
nalia of legalism, are occupied day after day with cases, some of 
which would be settled in a couple of hours by a family council 
which is denied us; some properly belong to the police court; 
while those of a still worse type are neither more nor less than 
attempts to levy blackmail under the forms of legalism. 

Things have come to a pretty pass with us when a well-known 
novelist, with the fear of an action for libel before his eyes, deems 
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it a desirable precaution to print the following notice on the first 
page of his book :— 

“I solemnly and sincerely declare that this is a work of 
fiction ; that all its characters were invented by me, and have 
no original in real life; that if any living man or woman pos- 
sesses the same name as any of them it is nothing more than 
an interesting accident ; and as there is no copyright in names 
I do not think that he or she can consider there is cause for 
tears. Unlikely as it may seem, my own name has twice to my 
knowledge been given to characters in fiction; once by Theo- 
dore Hook, and once by a novelist who still survives. Theodore 
Hook had been dead a long time when I was born, but I no 
more derived my name from his pages than I imagine that the 
surviving novelist derived the name of his character from me. 
Even if he did, I forgive him, but without prejudice to my 
right to sue him for libel if it ever happened that my reputa- 
tion is no longer robust enough to take care of itself.” 
While our readers may treat this as a jest and dismiss it with 

a smile, they will consider it significant as a straw that shows how 
the wind of litigation is blowing. The jury system is being re- 
duced to an absurdity. But, as legalism without the jury would 
wither and die, it is to be feared that much water will flow under 
the bridges before justice is freed from the infliction of this be- 
lated survival. The orgy of libel actions continues, although—to 
do juries justice—they have awarded quite a number of farthings 
lately. But when the impression has become firmly fixed in the 
minds of certain classes that the Palace of Justice is the place to 
secure quick profits, they will set successes against failures, the 
chance of a few hundreds against farthings, and the gamble will 
still be attractive. 

A judge is occasionally reported as saying that this action 
should never have been brought. It is impossible to avoid the 
conviction that if we had judges who had never breathed the atmo- 
sphere of the Bar, that remark would be much more common on 
judicial lips. A great slander suit is opened. There are said to be 
fifty witnesses. The parties are rich. The Buzfuz, the Rupert, 
and the Boanerges of the Bar are briefed. There is an array of 
junior counsel. The judgment is set, and the books are opened ; 
then it is found that the evidence would not justify the hanging of 
a marauding cat. The great 'egalist mountain in labour did not 
bring forth as much as a mouse. It was a complete fiasco. Of 
two things one; either this was a lamentable failure of justice, or 
it was an action that should never have been brought to trial. 

The abuses of the jury system are following parallel lines in 
the United States, that is to say, they are being used as gambling 
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counters under conditions differing in appearance more than in 
reality from those obtaining in this country. We read, for example: 
“Some of the incidents of the Schenk trial strike the English ob- 
server curiously ; we are told that the sheriff's men were engaged 
for some time yesterday in clearing the bookmakers from the pre- 
cincts of the Court. Again, Mr. O’Brien’s speech for the defence 
was so impassioned that not only the accused, but also the jury- 
men burst into tears.” Presumably, the odds fluctuate with the 
numbers of the jury—who are dissolved in tears. 

We are thus confronted with a psychological problem of sur- 
passing interest. How are we to account for the fact that both 
branches of a race—which prides itself on a love of fairplay— 
have come to tolerate a state of things which no other community 
would endure for a single day? A state of things which introduces 
elements tending to frustrate rather than further the ends of jus- 
tice? Why are we wedded to the jury system, which has been 
tried and found wanting by our neighbours? Obviously, there is 
more than the mere sentiment of curiosity in solving this riddle. 
Juries’ vagaries, involving failures of justice of constant recurrence, 
are gradually depriving us of the right to call ourselves a well- 
ordered State. Legalism is fast becoming a fetish with us. It 
behoves us to rouse ourselves from this lethargy. It assuredly 
betokens decadence or disease. 

If we enquire into the special conditions existing in Anglo- 
Saxon countries, which differentiate them from their neighbours, 
we shall find another interesting phenomenon. Like the anemic 
youth who chooses the costume of a matador for a fancy dress ball, 
we suffer from the extraordinary delusion that our love of fairplay, 
which is so admirable in sport, is exemplified in the administration 
of justice; while in very truth it is not so. The explanation is 
simple. The better elements in the community are conscious of a 
love of justice ; but we have amongst us a powérful caste consisting 
largely of extremely plausible special pleaders. They have per- 
suaded us to rest contented with taking the will for the deed, and 
leave the matter entirely in their hands. It is too complicated for 
us; a special training is required; a certain ritual must be ob- 
served; certain dinners must be eaten; our calling and election 
must be sure before we are competent to judge of the number of 
beans which make five. 

In the ascendency of the legal caste in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries we find the special conditions which differentiate us from 
our neighbours. This ascendency accounts for the confusion and 
the expense of our legalism. We too readily forget that in this 
case everything depends upon the point of view. What is a sheer 
haphazard, higgledy-piggledy tangle, looked at from outside, may 
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present a perfectly co-ordinated system as viewed from inside. 
Just as the wrong side of a fabric woven on a beautiful pattern 
may present a confused criss-cross of threads to a casual observer. 
The public are unfair to legalism; they persist in looking at it 
from their own point of view. They are on the wrong side of it. 
It is a perfectly co-ordinated system for the purpose of sub- 
ordinating the interest of the public to that of a professional caste. 
Juries are a necessary part of this scheme. Let us consider them 
from the point of view of the legal hierarchy, and we shall find that 
they play a highly important réle. 

It is one of the common places in the championship of our 
judicial system that our judges are worthy of remuneration on a 
scale much higher than the continental ones; inasmuch as a single 
judge disposes of a great many cases which would occupy the 
attention of a bench—generally of three—on the continent. That 
a single judge, whose natural capacity enables him to do the work 
of three, should receive at least three times the salary of one of the 
trio, is, therefore, a self-evident truth. In this gem of special 
pleading it is conveniently forgotten that the bench of three judges 
on the continent has no jury in civil cases on whom to throw three 
parts of the responsibility. The bench on the continent is saddled 
with the entire responsibility in civil cases. The judge in Anglo- 
Saxon countries manifests an increasing tendency to receive the 
verdict of the jury as something sacro-sanct, even when it is ob- 
viously a glaring perversion of justice. The result is distinctly de- 
moralising, both in its effect on the public and on the judiciary. 
But keeping strictly to the legalist point of view, we find that the 
jury serves to relieve the judge of a large measure of the responsi- 
bility, which properly belongs to the bench, and not to irrespon- 
sible and uninstructed intermediaries ; while, at the same time, the 
appearance of assuming quite a special degree of responsibility, 
affords a plausible justification for princely emoluments. It is not 
suggested that such arguments are advanced by the judges them- 
selves, but by their indiscreet champions, who are only too ready to 
make a stalking-horse of the bench while skirmishing in the interest 
of the bar. 

What the gallery is to the melodramatic actor the jury is to 
the advocate. When he tears a passion to tatters, to very rags, 
the judicious may grieve; justice may turn away her face, but the 
verdict-snatcher is not to be denied. All the resources of histrionic 
art, “the invaluable accent of sincerity,’ confident asser- 
tion, rhetorical declamation, are employed to complete the 
hypnotizing of the small tradesman who can ill afford 
the time for this display of dramatic art and personal 
magnetism. On recovering from the somnolent condition 
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induced by the rival hypnotists, our juryman thinks of his office or 
counter, and for a moment he seems to be there, but a forceful 
janitor and a hectoring, masterful colleague, soon hurry him out to 
consultation and an unanimous verdict ; perchance to hopeless dis- 
agreement, for it has been ordained that there should be no middle 
course. Fresh trials, appeals, reversals, and re-reversals, follow. The 
triumphant advocate in first instance. loses with the best possibie 
grace in the Court of Appeal. If the matter in dispute finds its 
way to the House of Lords, and is finally decided to the entire 
dissatisfaction of the litigants, another interesting case will have 
contributed to our Brahmans a full measure of tribute, pressed down 
and running over. 

Our readers now perceive the significance of the jury in a 
game which our neighbours would decide in nine cases out of ten 
by the first rubber, at a cost of as many shillings—in some cases 
as many pence—as our legalism extracts pounds. Among our 
neighbours the judges make it an important part of their duty to 
protect the public against the technical formalism to which the bar 
everywhere—even without a jury—has an inevitable tendency. 
The unfortunate Anglo-Saxon is denied this protection ; the judge 
was a member of the bar until success with juries secured his 
elevation to the bench. Shall we expect from him an unprejudiced 
opinion of the talisman that has. worked so well? Policy and 
gratitude combine to render such an opinion—or at least its public 
expression—highly improbable. A more potent influence than 
either is to be reckoned with on the same side. This is esprit de 
corps, his sympathy with the Benchers of his inn—the guides of 
his youth, his colleagues at the bar, the friends of his mature age. 
The judge is faithful to the jury system. It is the mainstay of the 
bar. It is the cynosure of the Inn. It is the keystone of the 
triumphal arch of legalism. 

In neighbouring countries a wise statesmanship strives to 
establish a working balance of interests between various profes- 
sions. In Anglo-Saxon countries this admirable principle is more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. The Inns of 
Court, the head and centre of legalism, have long since secured the 
monopoly of supplying the bench. Proceeding from triumph to 
triumph, they have now captured the machinery of government. 
The Cabinet—with few but important exceptions—is composed of 
lawyers. Payment of members of Parliament may be counted upon 
to bring substantial reinforcements to the strength of the legal 
element in the House of Commons. It is already round about a 
third. He little knows the power of the Inns of Court, who would 
look to the Ministry or to Parliament—as at present constituted— 
to rid us of the jury system. The mighty forces of legalism. will 
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be mobilized to a man in its support, although it is a method of 
arriving at truth which sanity condemns. It is not more rational 
than to have recourse to the illusions of the conjuror in scientific 
research. The presence of a jury—we make an exception in favour 
of a special jury of experts—introduces a considerable element of 
uncertainty in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. A whole train 
of evils follows uncertainty, and piles up expense to the amazing 
figures with which we are familiar in this country and America. 

Let no reader under-estimate the severity of the fight that 
awaits both communities before they rid themselves of the incubus 
of legalism. And yet nothing is more certain than that a_com- 
plete riddance of it must be made if we are to hope for a worthy 
survival in the eternal struggle. The jury system is a typical 
specimen of the paraphernalia, of which it forms an important 
part. It has long ceased to subserve the interest of the public. It 
has been perverted—less by design than by inevitable change— 
into a potent instrument for gambling with the gravest issues. Our 
neighbours and rivals have wisely provided against the predomin- 
ance of legalism by insisting upon a distinct une of demarcation 
between bench and bar. Moreover, they tolerate no irresponsible 
trust in the province of justice. Legal fees are raised in this 
country to such an extent that justice is inaccessible to precisely 
those sections of the public which the wisdom of our neighbours 
declares to be most in need of protection. In abandoning trial 
by jury in civil cases, continental jurists did not consult the interest 
of the legal profession. They acted in the interest of the public 
in order to spare them the uncertainty and expense which were 
found to be inseparable from that system. 

There can be little doubt that its future in this country will be 
yet more unfavourable to the administration of justice than its past. 
The indications are that juries will be occupied more and more with 
cases of libel, slander, defamation, etc. Ill-suited as they have 
shown themselves for dealing with simpler issues, juries under the 
new departure will have to consider fine shades of meaning, nice- 
ties of language. They will be invited to place a money value on 
the damage inflicted by an inuendo, a covert sneer, a venomous 
postcript. The extravagance to which the actor-advocate will carry 
enterprise in such a promising field can be easily imagined. The 
opportunities for the introduction of refinements and super-subtle- 
ties are more tempting in proportion as the issues become more 
and more unreal. 

An intelligent view of self-interest, not to mention higher 
motives, should unite the Press of all shades of opinion against this 
formidable menace of the new legalism. It is abundantly clear 
that the province of fair comment will be restricted; that the 
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liberty of the Press will suffer curtailment under the evolution of 
an insidious tyranny. Some recent instances give an indication 
of what is to come. A newspaper that is worth powder and shot 
—in the attorney’s phrase—is a tempting mark, and will draw the 
fire of the gambler in damages more and more, as juries are found 
to be increasingly sympathetic to fantastic claims. 

Our readers may rest assured that their interests and those of 
the Press are absolutely identical. The public lethargy is deplor- 
able. It has been a necessary condition of the triumphs of legalism 
in the past ; it is depended upon with the utmost confidence to en- 
sure still greater success in the future. These are to be scored at 
the expense of the press and the public. Both are confronted with 
a common danger; they should make common cause against the 
common enemy. The alleged license of the press is a small matter 
compared with the profound demoralisation from which we are now 
suffering, and of which we have by no means seen the worst. 

If our readers admit, after full consideration, that our bigoted 
adherence to the jury system in civil cases, is entirely opposed to 
the public interest, and only subserves that of the legal caste, then 
it is impossible to avoid the inference that the legal caste—at all 
events in this matter, which is of vital importance—plays the part 
of a parasite, inasmuch as it does not contribute to the welfare of 
the community, but is, on the contrary, a grievous burden. That 
has been its history since the Norman Conquest. Our Brahman- 
ism has grown and flourished to such an extent that it may well be 
excused if it mistakes itself for the State. The ivy has overgrown 
the oak, and now passes itself off for the king of the forest. Can 
we doubt that an organism is in a perilous condition when its policy 
is dictated by a parasite? 

The leading journal has recently referred on several occasions 
to the growing abuse of the jury system in the following passages! : 
—“ Along with this diminution in disputes as to the solid interests 
of men has come an outburst of actions for defamation, many of 
them concerned with unspeakably small issues, giving opportunities 
for pouring out floods of gossip and tittle-tattle, often diverting 
to the spectators, always remunerative to the bar, but turning on 
matters of no concern to any but the parties, and very little to 
them. . . . Juties are to some extent responsible for the increase 
in libel actions. They too often agree to magnify the trivial. The 
average damages which they give are rising. In cases where twenty 
years ago plaintiffs would have been glad to recover fifty or sixty 
pounds, they now look, and not in vain, for two or three hundreds. 
. . . It may be quite uncertain, whether the aggrieved person had 
any reputation to lose, his counsel’s ingenuity may have been sorely 
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tried to suggest the bare possibility of actual loss.2 . . . It is to be 
borne in mind that trial by jury is the mainstay of the suitor, who 
knows or suspects that he has a weak case. The defects which 
we have mentioned are in his eyes merits. .. The most obvious 
remedy for such evils as these would be to give power to empannel 
a jury specially suited for the trial of these particular cases. .... 
Trial by jury itself, as is often said, is on its trial. Few of its ad- 
mirers would say that it was a first-rate truth-finding instrument. The 
fascination which it once had for foreign countries is gone; they 
will, speaking generally, have nothing to do with it in civil matters, 
and distrust it in criminal. But it is probable that some of the 
obstacles to its success are due to our preserving antiquated 
machinery, some parts of which might be scrapped, and others 
slightly renovated.” 

Was ever anti-climax equal to this! After pronouncing the 
condemnation of a system by declaring that it is the mainstay of 
the unjust suitor—this is only half the truth; it is also the mainstay 
of the bar, but we are content to accept the leader writer’s state- 
ment as sufficient for our purpose—not a single helpful suggestion 
except about empannelling special juries. So far as that is prac- 
tical, the case is already met in the Admiralty Court by calling in 
Assessors to assist the bench in purely technical matters—a prac- 
tice which might well be extended, as has been done by our con- 
tinental neighbours. In spite of the unfortunate experience of our 
kindred in the United States, of ourselves and our neighbours it is 
taken for granted that the jury system must not be scrapped; no, 
there must be more tinkering, in order to save the mainstay of the 
unjust suitor! In the last cited article the writer says: “If there 
is on a jury one man conversant with the subject matter, his fel- 
lows have generally the good sense to put themselves in his hands. 
If their ignorance becomes obtrusive, counsel often agree to dis- 
charge them as dangerous, and leave the decision to the Judge. 
In the Commercial Court juries are rarely required.” The italics. 
are ours. We ask our readers to judge whether the one man con- 
versant with the subject matter should not be summoned and paid 
as an Assessor, while the eleven are left to pursue avocations in 
which they are presumably not dangerous to the community? 

The article is noteworthy as containing internal evidence of 
two distinct voices. There is a strong criticism of the jury system, 
of which a fitting and legitimate conclusion would be a demand 
for the scrapping of it as a piece of antiquated machinery. But 
suddenly a discordant note is struck in the last sentence, which is 
cryptic and void of any precise meaning whatsoever. The con- 
clusion is lame, halting, and quite out of keeping with the spirit 
of the article. 
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We greatly regret this attitude of the leading journal on a 
question.of supreme importance. The policy of Mr. Facing-both- 
ways is unworthy of its record. In order to be true to its name, 
the leading journal must not be much ahead of the times. But 
we suggest, with great respect, that caution is pushed to timidity 
when a contrivance which is admittedly the mainstay of the unjust 
litigant is to be painted, varnished, and granted another lease of 
life, although a notorious cumberer of the ground. 

It is true that the Times has a certain vested interest in letting 
things remain very much as they are. It enjoys the privilege of 
being an official journal in respect of Law Reports. In the event 
of a thoroughgoing overhaul, which would replace legalism by law, 
there would bé no place for any intermediary, neither for the Inns 
of Court as universal provider of barristers, nor for private and 
irresponsible enterprise in law reporting and publishing. All such 
duties—vital to the welfare of the State—would be undertaken by 
a department of the State. But we do not imagine that the loss 
of privilege weighs for one instant with the leading journal, and 
we appeal for a real lead in this matter to the greatest representa- 
tive of the Press. If it is denied us, then, indeed, we are bereaved. 
Like Rachel, weeping for her children, we refuse to be comforted. 
There is no help in the Government. It is another name for the 
Inns of Court. 

The recent exchange of messages between President Taft and 
Mr. Asquith on the occasion of the Bible tercentenary suggests 
some singular reflections. These distinguished lawyers, the heads 
of their respective States, agree in the expression of enthusiastic 
eulogy of what the Bible has done for the laws and jurisprudence 
of both countries. The layman will moderate his transports and 
re-echo the last words of Cecil Rhodes, “So much to do: so little 
done!” If we ask ourselves what was the chief pre-occupation of 
the Jewish sages, we shall find that it was the inculcation of Truth, 
Justice—which is Truth in action—and Righteousness. “Righ- 
teousness is the habitation of His throne.” “Righteousness 
exalteth a nation.” “And, moreover, I saw under the sun the place 
of judgment and wickedness was there, and the place of righteous- 
ness and iniquity was there.” “Let judgment run down as waters 
and righteousness as a mighty stream.” We grant that this is the 
high ideal of our race, but it is unfortunately true that our absorp- 
tion in politics, and our indifference to law, has prevented us from 
ever approaching within measurable distance of it. Instead of 
flowing like a mighty stream, justice trickles down in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, a feeble moistening of a thirsty land, where the irriga- 
tion officer demands payment of an exorbitant sum before the 
sluice is opened. The pauper may have an occasional mouthful 
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out of charity; but to the poor it is inaccessible. | Monopolists 
have made it an expensive commodity. 

While our legalism is paying eloquent testimony to the mani- 
fold beauties of the Bible, it is an undoubted fact that our neigh- 
bours have succeeded in approaching very closely to its spirit in 
their laws. Unceasing endeavours are directed towards bringing 
law and justice into harmony. The avenues to justice are thrown 
wide open. The fees of solicitors and barristers are fixed by State 
decree. The minimum Court fee in Germany is twopence-half- 
penny. Copies of the code are within the reach of everyone. If 
the German or the Frenchman was as familiar with the Bible as 
those who attended the great Tercentenary meeting in the Albert 
Hall, he might well say, with regard to his code: “The lines have 
fallen to me in pleasant places. I have a goodly heritage.” Our 
neighbours have the substance, we have the shadow of justice. 
The extent to which legalism consists of lip-service, noble senti- 
ments, and rounded periods, has served to mask the gross falsifica- 
tion of our values. Legalist jargon must never be taken on trust. 
It is sometimes impossible to ascertain its meaning ; at other times 
the interpretation is at daggers-drawn with the text. Let us take 
a single specimen ; the Bar Council’s “ zeal for the efficiency of the 
bar in the service of the public” really means “zeal for the effi- 
ciency of the jury in the service of the bar.” The measure of the 
hypnotization superinduced by long centuries of legalism may be 
guessed when it is seen that our great church dignitaries are so 
completely devoid both of consistency and humour that they dilate 
enthusiastically on the blessings conferred upon us by the Bible, 
while the noblest teachings of the Man of Sorrows—about per- 
mitting little children to come to him—are wantenly disregarded ; 
and our illegitimacy laws, monuments of medieval bigotry, are cruel 
and callous beyond belief. In no other Christian country, nor even 
in any Mahometan country, is such a massacre of the innocents to 
be laid to the charge of the law as statistics clearly prove to be 
perpetrated in England. We have no answer to the strictures of 
our Indian fellow subjects. Our illegitimacy laws bring discredit 
on the English race. When the feelings of our common humanity 
and the teachings of the Bible are outraged, and a full and satis- 
factory explanation is found in the formula, “It is the law,” we 
wonder whether there is any recovery possible from the strange 
fatalistic passivity which has descended upon us. 

In a case reported in the Calcutta Englishman, of Feb. 2nd, 
there is an instance of the blunders for which barrister-judges in 
India have established an unenviable reputation. It was an appeal 
against a judgment of Mr. Justice Harrington in a matter of 
divorce. “Counsel read two letters received by the petitioner from 
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the respondent. He then read the judgment of Mr. Justice Har- 
rington, concluding with the words, ‘in my view there are not suffi- 
cient grounds to establish a charge of adultery.’” Counsel sub- 
mitted that the learned judge had entirely omitted to consider or 
give effect to the admissions made by the respondent in his letter 
to the petitioner. Mr. Justice Woodroffe, in delivering judgment, 
read the two letters from the respondent, and concluded in these 
words: “If Mr. Justice Harrington was of opinion that the 
evidence before him was insufficient for him to arrive at a decision, 
their Lordships thought that he ought to have given an oppor- 
tunity to the petitioner to produce further evidence. In the 
opinior’ of their Lordships the acts of misconduct and cruelty had 
been proved. They, therefore, reversed the judgment of Mr. Jus- 
tice Harrington, and passed a decree ‘nisi’ for dissolution of the 
marriage, with costs.” 

In the issue of February 23rd, the same journal reports a case 
tried before Mr. Justice Fletcher, when the following incident 
occurred :— 

Mr. Bose: “I submit I am entitled to get the names. Will 
you give me the names of your informers ?” 

WITNESS: “They are private informers.” 

Mr. Bose: “I do not care.” 

WITNESS: “I decline to give the names.” 

MR. JUSTICE FLETCHER: “You must. If you do not like 
to state it, you may write it down.” 

WITNEss: “Unless I get permission from my superior offi- 
cers, I cannot give the names.” 

Mr. Norton referred to Section 129 of the Evidence Act, and 
said the communication was privileged. 

Here is a barrister-judge who is so little familiar with the 
Evidence Act that he is unaware of one of its most important sec- 
tions, which has quite a special significance during the present un- 
rest. The section is devised for the protection of people who give 
information to the police. Our readers will learn with surprise that 
this judge, who is so little learned in Indian law—and probably 
speaks no word of any Indian tongue—is rumoured in legal circles 
to be a likely successor to Sir John Stanley as Chief Justice of 
Allahabad. We propose to call public attention to such cases. It 
is high time that a most unjust disability is removed from civilian- 
judges, and they are rendered eligible for chief justiceships equally 
with their barrister colleagues, to whom they are not inferior in 
natural gifts; while in knowledge of the laws and natives of India 
the advantage is all on the side of the civilian. 


ANGLO-INDIAN. 




















HOSTEL VERSUS VILLA. 
A PLEA FOR THE PROVINCIAL HOUSEWIFE. 


THERE can be no question but that considerable progress has been 
made within the past twenty years in this country, in regard to the 
construction of houses adapted to the needs of the middle and 
artisan classes. Not only are small houses now planned and built 
with much more consideration of sanitary requirements, and of the 
convenience of the occupiers, than was formerly the case; tne 
zesthetic factor is also kept in view; there is an obvious and fairly 
successful attempt to combine elegance with utility. The almost 
universal adoption of the bow window must in itself be considered 
significant of a craving for light and air that is distinctly modern, 
and it is gratifying to notice how often one sees these windows 
wide open, even in the winter. Still more noteworthy is the fact 
that even the smallest house will probably contain a bathroom ; 
the exceptions are those which have been built some years at 
least. When one passes along a street of such villas or villa-ettes, 
with their spotless lace curtains, their tiny but often gaily be- 
flowered gardens, and, still more, when, as has long been my daily 
privilege, one makes the acquaintance of their well-tended and cosy 
interiors, one’s first thought may well be that prettier or more 
convenient houses for people of modest means could hardly be 
imagined or desired. But when one comes to be better acquainted 
with the actual state of affairs, and begins to gain an imaginative 
realization of the lives of the inhabitants of these little houses, the 
suspicion inevitably dawns that all is not quite so couleur de rose 
as at first sight may have appeared. Why are nervous ailments, 
depression, morbid fancies, unfounded fears and suspicions, so dis- 
tressingly common among the women? What is the explanation 
of the undoubted fact that secret drinking is on the increase among 
women? Why these pale faces and lack-lustre eyes? On enquiry 
among such patients as to their way of life it often appears that 
the housewife is alone in the house from morning to night, and 
hardly goes outside the door from one end of the week to another. 
The husband is all right—we need waste no pity upon him—he 
goes off to his work well-fed and contented in the morning, and 
returns to find a cosy hearth and a good meal awaiting him in the 
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evening. He may have to work hard while he is at it: what then? 
His work interests him ; he has comrades around him, or customers 
coming and going to exchange the time of day with; his lot is 
comparatively fortunate, it seems to me. Yet I will wager a small 
sum that if, on his return, he finds his wife, who has propably 
spent the greater part of the day working alone in her little kit- 
chen, less cheerful and sympathetic than she might be, he will con- 
sider himself somewhat of a martyr, and her an unduly exacting 
person. If, on the other hand, tired by his work, and satiated in 
the matter of conversation, as a result of the opportunities afforded 
him during the day, he should feel disinclined to talk, it is ten to 
one that he will busy himself in a book or a newspaper, and con- 
sider it a distinct grievance if his wife disturb him by irrelevant 
remarks. Now, a certain amount of talking is as necessary to a 
human being of either sex as a certain amount of wholesome food. 
There are thousands of women, good, conscientious, hardworking, 
affectionate souls, who are starving for the want of mere human 
chatter, who can’t get it for love or money, and who are going, or 
will ultimately go, melancholy mad—perhaps not mad enough for 
an asylum, but mad enough to be a burden to themselves and other 
people—for the want of such mere human chatter, and nothing 
else. In regard to this common predicament, I confess to sym- 
pathy with both parties concerned. A man cannot be expected 
to be good company when he is tired in mind and body; a woman 
cannot. be expected to reconcile herself without protest to the life 
of a Trappist Monk. 

Let us look a little more closely into the matter, trying to dis- 
cover what is wrong, and the remedy, if such there be. We will 
imagine that we are standing at the end of a typical suburban street 
consisting of one hundred small houses, fifty on each side. We 
will suppose that they are inhabited by a section of the community 
who, as a rule, keep no servant, not labourers, however, but 
superior artisans, clerks, or shop assistants. Structurally, all these 
houses are as alike as peas in a pod; they ditter merely in such 
details as the condition and contents of the tiny front gardens, the 
tint of the window-curtains, or the staining of the front doors. 
They probably resemble one another in the fact that the gate- 
pillar of each, in addition to the mere designatory number, bears a 
somewhat romantic and high-sounding name. If I were Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, I should, in sympathy with long-suffering post- 
men, be strongly tempted to impose a small tax on these names. 

I have spoken of our typical suburban street as containing a 
hundred houses, because that is the way we are accustomed to 
think of it, and consequently the way in which we have come to 
see it. But look again, look with eyes that penetrate the “veil of 
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familiarity,” such eyes as an enlightened barbarian might bring to 
the prospect, and what shall we see? Only wo houses, I think, 
two long houses, one on each side of the street, extending from 
end to end. Each of these long houses has fifty front doors and 
fifty sets of identical bow windows, and each, we know, is parti- 
tioned off into fifty sets of identically shaped and sized apartments, 
uncommunicable with the adjoining sets. This arrangement cer- 
tainly enables the tenant of each isolated set of rooms to maintain 
the time-honoured boast that “an Englishman’s house is his castle,” 
to feel, on crossing his threshold, the insular joy of exclusive pos- 
session, as if he had crossed a moat, drawn up a bridge, and entered 
a little island of his own. This joy could, for what it may be 
worth—and I do not mean to imply that it is worthless—be main- 
tained in other ways, one of which, at least, which I mean to de- 
scribe, would give further advantages for which, under present 
conditions, we seek in vain. The present arrangement, I make 
bold, to assert, affords nearly all the possible disadvantages of con- 
tiguity, and none or nearly none of the advantages. That it effec- 
tually discourages all social tendencies is evident from the fact that 
it is almost universally a matter of positive pride to the inhabitants 
of such a row of houses to know nothing whatever of their next- 
door neighbours. A woman who habitually gossips, as it is called, 
with her neighbours—at any rate, if she does it visibly in the only 
convenient spots for spontaneous gatherings, namely, the street or 
the back-garden—is regarded as “no class” if I am not greatly 
mistaken. Unjustly, I venture to submit, for it is not necessarily 
a fair inference that she neglects her household duties, and is back- 
biting the censorious observer. It is conceivable that she may be 
employing a fairly-earned respite from domestic drudgery in 
gratifying a perfectly innocent need of human intercourse, one 
which our haphazard modern architectural policy altogether fails 
to take into account. 

In each of the two long houses of which, as our barbarian 
would perceive, the street we are considering is composed, there are 
presumably no less than fifty kitchens. Fifty kitchens in a single 
house! And in each of these kitchens three or four meals are 
every day prepared and cooked by fifty housewives—a total for 
the street of from three to four hundred separate meals. It is not 
every married woman in this or any other street who loves cooking, 
or can cook a decent meal. Many women detest cooking, but 
there is no help for it; their husbands and children must be fed. 
In the street we are at present concerned with no servants or al- 
most none are kept, consequently the incessant drudgery of pre- 
paring and cooking three or four meals a day falls upon the luck- 
less housewife. And in addition she must keep the house clean 
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and tidy. To her credit, be it said, that she almost invariably does 
this ; nine out of ten of such houses will be spotlessly clean when- 
ever you chance to enter them. How on earth is it done? But 
the point I wish to call attention to is the frightful waste involved 
by this preposterous craze for living in small isolated tenements 
instead of upon more co-operative lines. Waste, not only of food, 
that is to say, of money, although this must be considerable, but 
waste of time and labour, in other words, of the only true wealth 
—human life and happiness. It is not fifty times as much trouble 
to cook for fifty families as for one family; it is probably not 
more than six or eight times as much. In other words, six or 
eight people could probably, in the same time, prepare and cook a 
collective meal for fifty families as easily as fifty people could 
prepare and cook separate meals for the same number. This 
would involve a saving of that amount of time and labour to forty- 
two, or possibly forty-four women. Say that the meal takes a 
couple of hours to prepare, cook, clear away and wash up after, 
and then we find that every such meal prepared in our typical 
suburban street involves from 168 to 176 hours of unnecessary la- 
bour. Breakfast, tea, and supper are less troublesome meals to 
prepare than the mid-day dinner ; we will suppose that in one way 
or another they occupy another two hours. The total amount of 
needless labour performed in one single suburban street then figures 
out at from 336 to 352 hours per diem. Only those tiresome and 
unimaginative persons who conceive that a woman’s ideal of bliss 
is to have her nose in a saucepan will contend that this is an 
entirely satisfactory state of affairs. For my part I frankly confess 
that I regard useless, that is to say avoidable work, as a curse 
and not a blessing; and the author of the Book of Genesis was 
of precisely the same opinion, except that he went further than I 
do, and stigmatized a// work as a curse. I shall be told, perhaps, 
that for a woman, young or old, to have to prepare, cook, lay, 
clear away, and wash up after three meals every day of her life, 
whether she likes or loathes the job, is an excellent method of 
keeping her out of the mischief that awaits idle hands. If work 
be an end in itself, and not a means towards an end, why not put 
up a treadmill in your back garden, and take a turn upon it on 
Sundays, early closing days, and bank holidays? It would keep 
you out of mischief, and would do no manner of harm to anybody 
else. Moralists may rest assured that even if the majority of 
housewives were released from the drudgery of the kitchen and 
scullery, there would still remain plenty of drudgery of other kinds. 
Rooms would still have to be turned out, curtains changed, orna- 
ments dusted, children’s and husbands’ clothes mended and washed, 
flowers arranged, and a thousand and one other details attended to - 
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whose neglect or observance makes the incalculable difference 
between a real home and a dumping ground for soulless bachelors. 

Let us now consider the conditions that obtain in a street of 
a somewhat more pretentious order, one in which the houses are 
a trifle bigger, and the rent a few pounds higher. In such houses, 
as a rule, a single servant will be kept, but it is a rule with a 
good many exceptions—there is often no hired help beyond that 
of an occasional charwoman. Where a servant is kept she will 
generally be quite young and untrained, and I hope I shall not be 
considered indiscreet if I add that her presence is seldom an un- 
mixed blessing. . She has to be taught everything ; she may or may 
not be quick and willing to learn; she may or may not remain in 
her situation when she has mastered the ways and requirements 
of the house. If she leaves, the whole weary process has to begin 
over again—when a likely successor has been secured—by no 
means always an easy, or even a possible, task. If, therefore, the 
house-wife in these larger houses has an extra pair of hands to 
rely upon, that does not necessarily imply that her lot is noticeably 
lighter than that of the servantless house-wife whose case we have 
considered. There are more rooms, and larger ones, to keep 
clean; the meals will be served in the dining-room and not in the 
kitchen; there are more fires to lay and grates to clean, and so 
forth. I say without fear of contradiction that the lives of many 
women of this class are one unending succession of days of mono- 
tonous and heartbreaking drudgery, almost unrelieved by oppor- 
tunities of culture or wholesome recreation. And all that has been 
said of the wastefulness of the system of living in isolated tene- 
ments applies just as forcibly to this class as to that of the servant- 
less household. Without violating any professional secrets, I can 
assure you that the results of all this domestic drudgery are often 
pitiable in the extreme. Very many women, as year follows year 
with no prospect of alleviation or even of adequate rest, succumb 
physically and morally, become despondent, spiritless, crushed. 
Some few take to secret drinking; it is only wonderful that they 
are so few. If we hear few complaints—and every doctor hears 
some—it is partly because there seems no possible remedy, and 
“What can’t be cured must be endured,” partly because the news- 
papers are mainly written by men, and reflect masculine opinions 
and prejudices to the almost complete exclusion of the feminine 
point of view. But in my opinion—I may be wrong, of course, but 
I do not think I am—there is an obvious and practicable remedy 
which I am going to submit. 

In the same place, where our two rows of undetached villas or 
villa-ettes now stand, I see in my mind’s eye, a totally different 
picture. On each side of the road, which, by the way, 
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is somewhat wider than the usual suburban street, there 
are seen an equal number, not a large number, say six 
completely detached, handsome and imposing buildings. 
They are at least double the height of the houses they 
have displaced in my imagination, probably more than that. Not 
being an architect, I will not attempt to describe the details of their 
design further than to say that they give the impression of dignity 
and even beauty. There are only two gardens, one on each side 
of the street, extending from end to end, real gardens with tennis 
and croquet lawns, rustic seats and summer-houses. “On entering 
any one of these hostels, one finds oneself in a light and airy 
hall, and the first thing one observes will be a list of the names of 
the various tenants, giving for each the level and number of his 
suite. From the hall one enters the public rooms, comprising, at 
any rate, a large dining-room, with small separate tables, and a 
combined recreation and drawing room. The necessity of a 
smoke-room might be obviated by making the entrance hall func- 
tion as such. There will be a large and scientifically-equipped 
kitchen on the ground, or possibly the top floor. An automatic 
lift will give access to the various floors. I say automatic, be- 
cause in that case no lift-boy will be required, and in every detail 
the aim should be to minimise by labour-saving devices the amount 
of service required. 

On each floor there will be a number of self-contained suites. 
The number of rooms in each will vary from two to six or more, 
so that suitable accommodation will be provided for unmarried 
persons, as well as for families of any probable size. And here I 
may point out the disadvantage of the present arrangement, by 
which every house in a given street, or even district, has practic- 
ally the same number of rooms. The result is that people with 
few or no children often find it impossible to find a house that is 
at the same time small enough for their means and requirements, 
and situated in a district suitable to their social standing. Such 
persons are, therefore, compelled to take a house that is too large 
and too expensive, and are consequently crippled by the payment 
of a rent and taxes that they can ill-afford. They are driven to 
the uncomfortable expedient of taking one or more lodgers, the 
burden of whose comfort falls, of course, upon the housewife’s 
sheulders. Such people would be enabled to effect a most welcome 
economy by the provision of hostels, in which they could obtain 
precisely the number of rooms they really required. And their 
case is far from being exceptional, is, in fact, a very common one 
in these days. 

The entrance to every separate suite of rooms would be pro- 


vided with a double door. When the outer of these was closed it - 
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would require a latchkey to open it, and it would be understood 
that the tenant was “not at home.” So that, on entering his suite 
and “sporting his oak,” as they say at college, a tenant would still 
be able to feel himself as much or more cut off from the world 
as he does now inthe parlour of his thin-walled villa-ette. What 
more does any rational being need in the way of privacy and 
seclusion? On the other hand, when sociably disposed, a man and 
his. wife could descend to the recreation room and enjoy a little 
music or conversation, a game of chess, or a rubber of bridge. And 
I think such occasions would, in time, become the rule rather than 
the exception. That there would be a fitted bath in every suite 
of rooms, with hot and cold water laid on, goes without saying. 
And although there would be no kitchen in the ordinary sense of 
the word, there would be a sort of pantry or recess fitted with all 
the most modern conveniences for preparing the lighter meals. 
The principal meals would, as a rule, be taken in the public dining- 
room, but there would be no compulsion about this. Probably it 
would be found necessary to impose a nominal extra charge for 
meals taken in private rooms. But there would, of course, be a 
dinner-lift, and some contrivance for keeping the various covers 
hot. Those who habitually took their meals in private would prob- 
ably keep a servant, as no “ waiting ” would, I imagine, be provided 
except in the public rooms. This, however, brings me to the ques- 
tion of the general organization and staff of such an establishment, 
as to which several alternatives occur to one’s mind. A committee 
of ladies might be appointed to control the housekeeping arrange- 
ments, and one of men to superintend the upkeep of the garden. 
The former might appoint their staff of servants, and keep the 
catering entirely in their own hands, or delegate it to a working 
housekeeper. For tenants of moderate means, this would obviously 
be the most economical plan ; in fact, it is probably no exaggera- 
tion to surmise that the cost of living would be reduced by fifty 
per cent., and its standard raised to the same extent by such a 
co-operative system. On the other hand, there would, no doubt, be 
a tendency for such establishments, especially those intended for 
comparatively wealthy tenants, to fall into the hands of persons 
who ran them on boarding-house lines, and with a view to their 
own profit. I think this would endanger the success of the scheme, 
so far as it aims at providing a more economical, and at the same 
time pleasanter and more sociable way of life to people of small 
income. Yet competition would tend to keep down exorbitant 
prices, and it is to be borne in mind that amateur and professional 
catering are not quite the same thing. I do not wish to bind 
myself to the recommendation of any cut-and-dried system; the 
advantages of buying and cooking on a large, over a small, scale 
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are so immense and well-recognised, that they could hardly be 
countervailed by the adoption of any plan likely to commend itself 
to persons of average common-sense. 

I should like here to point out another important economy 
that would be effected by the adoption of this plan of co-operative 
householding. As matters are at present, every house, however 
small, must have its own entrance hall, staircase, and landings, and 
when one multiplies the space thus occupied, and the materials and 
labour consumed in construction, it is obvious that the system is 
extravagant in this as in so many other respects. All these details 
affect rental; but what compensating advantages are obtained by 
their needless repetition, I fail to perceive. In my hostels only 
one good spacious hall and staircase would, of course, be required, 
and would answer the requirements of any number of tenants. This 
may seem a small matter, but it has a significance of its own, when 
one remembers the value of space in modern towns. 

I wish to emphasise the distinction between the plan of co- 
operative householding I have described in oufline, and the ordi- 
nary “ flat” system that obtains in London and other overcrowded 
centres. It is probably the exception for the tenants of flats to 
know anything of their neighbours in the same building; many, 
of course, are bachelors and spinsters, here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. In a place like London one has to be cautious in making 
acquaintances ; birds of prey abound, and some of them wear sleek 
and innocent-looking plumage. This is not the case to anything 
like the same extent in the suburbs of provincial towns; the 
tenants of such villas and villa-ettes as I have described, often re- 
main for half a lifetime in the same street. Quite a large pro- 
portion are the owners of their houses, for which, by the way, they 
commonly pay pretty dearly in the end. Such people as these only 
want bringing together to become the best of friends. They have 
not the time, or perhaps the money, to do much entertaining ; 
consequently their circle of acquaintances is necessarily a small 
one, and the national disease of snobbishness and cold reserve is 
favoured by all the circumstances and conditions of their present 
environment. In thinking over this problem the plan I have out- 
lined has grown up in my mind as one promising in combination 
all the advantages of home life, and all those of a good club. I 
see no reason why tenants who have occupied suites in a given 
hostel for a certain time, and are permanently established, should 
not claim the right of considering and, if need be, rejecting the 
application of would-be new-comers. In course of time every such 
hostel might come to be occupied mainly by groups of more or 
less intimate friends. Each group would naturally develop a cor- 
porate life of its own, welded by a definite esprit de corps. Lawn 
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tennis, croquet, and chess matches would be arranged between the 
representatives of different communities, and would add something 
to the joy and interest of life. And real progress might be ex- 
pected in the breaking down of those conventional barriers, which 
at present divide society into mutually exclusive, if not hostile 
cliques, held together, not by that personal affinity of tastes and 
interests which is the only solid basis of friendship, but by the 
purely artificial and conventional bonds of so-called class- 
distinction. 

I quite expect to be told that the whole idea of co-operative 
householding is opposed to the national character, and would con- 
sequently fail to “catch on,” even if the necessary capital and 
enterprise for its inception were forthcoming, of which at present 
there certainly seems little sign. But I have not so bad an opinion 
of my fellow-countrymen as to believe them incapable of uving 
under the same roof with their present neighbours, provided always 
that there were no constraint upon them to make themselves soci- 
able when not so disposed. Of course, there must be a strong 
motive to induce them to give up their present habits of isolation, 
and that motive, one which cannot but appeal strongly to their 
common-sense, I find in the obvious economy of the plan. I think 
it would be no extravagant estimate that a saving of something 
like 50 per cent. in the matter of rent and taxes alone, and an 
equal saving in the matters of housekeeping and housework, might 
be counted upon as the average result of such a system. And 
this not merely without the sacrifice of any comfort or independ- 
ence, of anything whatever except the barren glory of possessing 
a front door visible from the street, but with an immense gain in 
respect of all that makes life worth living. But I shall be told 
that my plan would lead to endless quarrelling, especially among 
the ladies. They can answer this for themselves; personally, I do 
not believe it for a moment; but even if a certain amount of 
bickering did result, it seems to me that they would be the gainers 
by the exchange of what is at present a régime of social stagna- 
tion, for what we are told would be a régime of friction. For 
friction is, at any rate, a form of life; social stagnation is a living 
death. 

There will always be people who look askance upon every 
change that frankly aims at promoting the happiness of their 
fellows, assuming the worst consequences because every such 
change is necessarily liable to abuse. These pessimists will tell 
me that co-operative householding would inevitably produce per- 
nicious effects upon the morality of all concerned. In other words, 
the only way to keep folk out of mischief is to keep them as far 
apart as possible, and to see that they are busy all day and every 
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day, even though engaged in uncongenial and superfluous work. 
Now, my belief is precisely the contrary. I think it as absurd to 
hope for the development of the higher social qualities without 
practice, as to hope to become a champion swimmer without enter- 
ing the water. A certain number of people are drowned at the 
seaside every summer, who would be alive still if they had re- 
mained on the beach. Does. anyone contend on that account that 
sea-bathing is a pernicious and indefensible custom? On the 
contrary, all sensible folk applaud it, and only regret the rashness 
of those exceptional individuals who over-estimate their own 
strength and skill, or under-estimate the strength of the treacherous 
tide. Every real advance costs something to somebody. 

If we must live in towns, let us, at any rate, see to it that we 
obtain all the advantages of which town life permits. This, to my 
thinking, we shall never do until we bring all the resources of social 
science and architectural skill to bear upon the question of housing 
and householding. The scheme I have outlined is not put forward 
as a definite propaganda, but merely as the crude suggestion of a 
single independent thinker, who hopes that it may bear fruit by 
setting other and better-informed minds to work, if only by re- 
vealing the defects of our present happy-go-lucky procedure. 


CHARLES J. WHITBY, M.D. 























THE WOMEN’S QUEST. 


“Only that day dawns to which we are awake.” 


As I walked in the women’s procession last summer I heard a man’s 
voice say, “You know, these women get a lot of fun out of all 
this!” And it set me thinking. I only wished he could try it, with 
the toil of preparation for a big demonstration into the bargain. I 
also heard the usual remarks on the personal appearance of the 
passing army, varying according to the taste of the bystander: 
patronisingly, with a connoisseur’s air, “’Ullo, there’s one with a 
pretty fice!” or, as the final word in annihilating a claim for politica] 
emancipation, “ There ain’t a good-looking one among them!” Lis- 
tening, one realised for the hundredth time the great mass of people 
who are only swayed by externals. For such critics there are 
nothing but sentimental arguments; they can experience only 
secondhand emotions, expressing themselves, as the case may be, 
with Jingo enthusiasm or nasty temper. This is the public with 
which the women have to deal if they are to make any headway, 
supplementing legitimate propaganda by educational methods. 
Figuratively, they must translate their arguments into words of one 
syllable to meet the intelligence of these bulwarks of empire, and 
must hold great demonstrations to fire the popular fancy. There- 
fore, it is only on rare occasions that some of the more unvarnished 
reasons for the existence of the woman’s agitation have a chance 
of making themselves heard. But they should be plain enough at 
any time to the.discerning eye. 

To begin with, it is clear that the woman’s movement is not 
dependent on the question of the vote; that the vote is merely an 
efficacious artificial weapon of advancement, and therefore it has 
been thought fit to concentrate on its attainment; that the wide- 
spread agitation so deplored by retrogressivists is the effect and 
manifestation of some pre-existing cause. 

A worker for a woman’s suffrage society, especially if she 
attends open-air meetings as a speaker, or in any other capacity, 
can enlarge her outlook enormously as tc-the position which women 
hold in this country. Crowds are not mealy-mouthed, and they call 
a spade a spade. Unfortunately, the language is often too archaic- 
ally ancient or too gutter-modern to bear repetition, so I can only 
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suggest personal visits to those who would improve their minds. 
As a process of confirmation for initiates the experience is invalu- 
able. It is so useful to understand the calibre of the sort of man 
who really objects to women’s enfranchisement. Sometimes they 
merely appraise, sometimes they jeer, asking their stock questions 
with irritating unoriginality. Often they explain that the great 
stumbling-block is the danger that some women of doubtful charac- 
ter might obtain political emancipation, as if that possibility would 
lower the present standard of integrity of the register! In passing, 
I should like to say that in some districts, marked red in Booth’s 
map of London, I have seen women of this type on the outskirts 
of the crowds, listening earnestly to suffrage speakers. They are 
among the memories I like best. If the fortunately placed but 
ignorant women who oppose us would only organise as we have 
done, and go out into the streets and work, holding their meetings 
at every corner, they might take our blessing with them, for they 
would soon become revolutionists. 

There are, of course, some delightful crowds; for humour and 
tolerance one would give the palm to the practised listeners in 
London parks, for breathless attention to intelligent provincial 
working men. These will chuckle at the thought of the woman 
who may canvass and show men how to vote, but may not vote 
herself ; rejoice over the adult-suffragist who is told to have the 
courage of his opinions, and not whine to women to do his fighting 
for him ; consider thoughtfully that it may not be playing the game 
to insist on women’s disabilities, and yet to deny them the instru- 
ment of self-protection. I remember especially one crowd in the 
Northern Midlands, which stood motionless and tense, their faces 
gleaming white in the half light, murmuring assent point by point 
as the propaganda of independence and self-respect was set before 
them. Such an audience comes close to the movement's soul, and 
understands that the self-imposed struggle is too grim for joking. 
We have had too many idle compliments, like those offered by by- 
standers at a cricket match. To those serious militants who have 
suffered almost to the point of death for the cause it is small com- 
pensation to be told to “stick it, ladies!” It reminds one of the 
story of the Parisian students calling on a stranger in a wine shop 
to drink with them to the freedom of Poland. He refused, and 
they decried him for being no friend to liberty. For answer, the 
stranger opened his shirt and showed many scars, gained in the 
Polish cause. The students turned away ashamed. “There stood 
their champagne, but they tasted it not.” But our English passive 
champions of courage have not had the grace to feel ashamed. 

One difficulty in dealing with working men is that Press and 
other misrepresentation has occasionally deceived them as to the 
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non-party basis of the suffragist demand. They do not come to 
us with open minds. The illiberal inaction of the Liberals, which 
has made it the women’s business to oppose them, needs explana- 
tion. But after explanation one often finds Liberals, advanced 
Socialists, and Adult Suffragists who appreciate the logic of stipu- 
lating for one point alone, the removal of the sex barrier. These 
are the thinkers. The unthinking persist in asserting that it is 
solely a middle and upper class movement, and that prison and the 
hunger strike are a treat. They forget that conditions seldom 
make it possible for the poorer working-women to speak for them- 
selves, and cannot believe in disinterestedness. But one rarely 
finds a suffragist, whether drawn from the factory worker or any 
other class, speaking exclusively, or even biassedly, for that class. 
Through all grades one finds one object, sex-enfranchisement. 
Many ask for it to whom it can mean no personal advantage, be- 
cause they realise a wider morality than that of self. 

By the way, why are not doctors, nurses, school-teachers, 
typists, etc., and unpaid women drudging in their own households, 
all accepted by even the most extreme democrat as working- 
women? They sometimes deserve as much consideration as the 
factory or sweat-shop workers. Is it because they may be better 
educated that they receive so little sympathy? Our land, which 
spends millions on its schools, nourishes a strange fear of learning. 
Yet surely the aim of all reform should be to encourage education 
and social progress. 

I have said that the movement is the manifestation of a pre- 
existent cause, and in saying this I want to justify the part played 
in it by those women whom Mr. Winston Churchill has described 
in polished phrase as being “at a loose end.” There is nothing 
more dangerous than a loose end ; the expression at once suggests 
the possibility of political appendicitis. To have killed their revolt 
steps should have been taken fifty or a hundred years ago. It isa 
pity that the precursors of the anti-feminists were too short-sighted 
to consider consequences then. 

We have in the country a large amount of unutilised energy, 
which our laws ignore, probably because when those laws were 
made it did not exist. Instead of adapting laws and conditions to 
meet new development, prejudice has refused to recognise plain 
facts, so an explosion is the natural result. In some future day if 
women are again in the minority, it is conceivable that the home 
may bound woman’s horizon as completely as it has done in the 
past, but in the meantime this is mathematically impossible in a 
monogamous land, unless the men of the country, by levied tax or 
other means, will provide funds to support the women. Not the 
women whom they like, or who are beautiful or attractive, or in 
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any special way interesting, but the women as women. It is hardly 
necessary to explain that those should be provided for who have 
not an equal opportunity of providing for themselves. If this 
point were well reflected on we should hear less of woman’s dis- 
abilities as a worker. 

There is, of course, no foundation for the curious superstition 
that, because women preponderate in the present generation, they 
must continue to do so. As matters stand, we all have one father 
and one mother, and at least an equal chance of inheriting the 
father’s sex. So far this has indeed been a chance, but the pro- 
gress of science makes it conceivable that the day is not far off 
when parents desiring sons shall cease to incidentally produce half- 
a-dozen or so unwanted daughters. The alarmists would appear 
to fear parthenogenesis, but as the results of this in the human race 
are generally understood to be male they may take comfort. 


It is surely as vital to adapt laws to fit the exigency of the so- 
called superfluous woman as to provide for any other passing need. 
Remember, the greater number of laws are always of an ephemeral 
nature, made in one age, disused and broken in the next. Taxes 
are raised and abated as conditions dictate. There can be no exact 
political science, only a tentative following of the social flux. We 
ask that the garment may be allowed to fit the wearer in this 
as in other cases. 

There have already been places and periods in the world’s 
history in which women have been held to be of as much, or even 
of more account than men—such as the Fushiwara period in Japan. 
This state of things has not always been of long duration, but it 
has played a part of some value in human affairs. Variety of ex- 
perience is always profitable; without it we are in danger of 
mistaking what is for what ought to be. 


It has often been pointed out of late years that biologically 
the male may be considered as an offshoot of the main life prin- 
ciple. That is to say that in humanity, as in some other species, 
nature has differentiated, and has laid certain burdens, such as that 
of reproduction, more heavily on one portion of the community 
than on the other. Assuming this to be the case, the inference 
would be that man is fundamentally unwomanly woman ; a creature 
which denied itself, and stretched out its hands for something it 
was not till it became that something; which flew in the face of 
nature, and so, evolved. The foundation of all progress is discon- 
tent ; and discontent arises because new possibilities and new con- 
ditions open out. We have no reason to believe that the last word 
in human development has yet been said. If we achieved finality 
life’s interest would have gone. “There is more day to dawn.” 
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The discontent possessing English women during the last half- 
century is due to a certain falseness with regard to their position in 
the world. Years ago we needed more population, for wars and 
diseases decimated us, therefore women’s specialised labour was 
highly valued. The woman who produced much food for powder 
was held in honour; for the purpose of stopping bullets the quality 
is of minor importance. 

Here is a part of an eighteenth century monumental inscrip- 
tion, typical of the ideals of that period: “Sacred to the memory 
of the Hon. ——————, a Faithful Patient Compliant Wife. En- 
dowed with every Virtue and good quality that adorns her Sex. 
She was a pattern for all Wives and Mothers. And leaving a 
numerous Family of twelve Children, she died after a miscarriage 
the 2nd August, 1786, aged 39 years. R.I.P.” One sees that she 
did her best, but I have no doubt she appreciated the timely in- 
junction R.I.P. Of her husband, when he at length rejoined her 
it is written, “ His Life was a pattern of every Social and Moral 
Virtue.” These inscriptions express the then attitude of mind very 
completely. 

But to-day, in spite of certain clerical celibates and hysterical 
medical men, a diminished birthrate commends itself. Machinery, 
fewer great wars and epidemic diseases, the influx of foreigners, 
and the problem of our many unemployed and unemployable, all 
tend in one direction. We have found that in some way past pre- 
cepts are not all-sufficient ; we are wanting in the modern balance. 
At the same time there has sprung up a new and nobler sentiment 
of social responsibility. Commerce, improved locomotion, and free 
education, combine to bring people together. Classes intermix 
more freely than half a century ago. We know more about each 
other. The Adam Smith theory of multiplication and subsequent 
selection by “starving out” ceases to appeal when that economist’s 
treatises have become accessible to those whom it was proposed to 
starve ; it is only third-persons who can afford to be truly philoso- 
phical. The brutality of selection by death has been supplemented 
by the beginnings of intelligent selection of life. When one comes 
to think, a much saner proceeding, and likely to be quite as accu- 
rate in its results. 

So, for these and other reasons, it has come about that- it is 
ridiculous to regard the bringing of children into the world as the 
continuous occupation of women. Married women are no longer 
expected or desired to reproduce the species without intermittence. 
At a meeting the other day, when the speaker referred to the 
difficulty experienced bya certain woman, the wife of an idle 
“butterfly” husband, in providing for herself and her many chil- 
dren, a man cried out, “Then what does she have them for? 
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They're always having them!” I have known well-to-do fathers 
of large families who are resentful of their numbers. They, having 
ceased to look upon large families as a blessing, and yet obstinately 
maintaining woman’s mission to lie in that field, are often disposed 
to give blame in quite the wrong place. Especially, I have known 
middle-class fathers resent large families of daughters. 

We have in England one million surplus women. We have 
also about four million bachelors of marriageable age ; which is to 
say that five million women must perforce, even with the most 
orthodox intentions, remain unmarried. From Georgian days on- 
wards unmarried women have been iooked upon as matter for 
ridicule, there being an assumption that a woman exists, not as a 
complete entity, but as an accessory. Possibly the original ground 
for the assumption was, as I have suggested, that in that time of 
nation-building, population was eagerly desired ; and most likely in 
those days the proportion of women to men was smaller. 

Going back further, the position of the average woman be- 
comes stronger, in spite of the fact that the exceptionally brilliant 
were quite frequently dealt with on the witches’ pyre. In the 
middle ages there was the dignified retreat of the convent open to 
those who became displeased with the outer world, whilst the 
Renaissance spirit of Elizabethan and Stuart days gave quite re- 
markable liberty to women. 

But, under the Georges, dulness and stolidity swamped the 
British home, which institution assumed a colossal ominousness as 
our great middle classes grew. Among working people there must 
always be a certain amount of freedom, but not so with the heavily 
moneyed. In some social phases it is considered a sign of supe- 
riority to segregate one’s women. Marriage, as I have said, was 
the one recognised polite feminine industry. Those whom it 
escaped were pitied or despised unless they had sufficient per- 
sonality or inherited enough money to make terms. 

No doubt colonisation and accidents are partly responsible for 
the fact that women outnumber men in these islands, although 
more boys than girls are born. On the heavier male infant mor- 
tality more light would be shed if we could discover the proportion 
of boys to girls born in those localities where the infant death- 
rate is heaviest. It may be that more boys are born in those 
classes where the children are most exposed to hardships, in which 
case we have no proof that death is due to their sex. Perhaps 
an easy life effeminates, as there appear to be few superfluous 
women in the working classes. It would be interesting to ascer- 
tain points like these. If, as has been lately stated, the male ele- 
ment proceeds from the right side of the mother’s body and the 


female from the left, science may find in time that manual labour 
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and dexterity tend to disturb the equilibrium in favour of the 
male; which might send us all back to the land and the simple 
life to find virility. But speculation as to reasons does not alter 
the one immediate matter before us ; that the “ superfluous ” woman 
exists, and her exigency must be met. 

To exist on the old basis has become intolerable ; what must 
be endured by a dumb, small minority can be dealt with by 
stronger numbers; and will be dealt with all the more efficaciously 
for the legend of injustice handed on from past generations. The 
grey lives which Mrs. Gaskell presented to us in “ Cranford” in an 
idealjsed light, waste by-products to be pitied and smiled at as they 
dree a long vain weird, were the soil where the seed of revolt first 
fell. But they were hampered by atrophying traditions ; especially 
strong was the convention that single women must retain the con- 
versation and outlook of the schoolroom at least until middle life. 
That is to say, they must remain unindividual and plastic, in pre- 
paration for a chance process of completion by external grace. 
They must carefully avoid doing anything of their own volition, as 
it might happen to be a sort of thing men do not like; and man 
was woman’s one hope of. earthly salvation. 

To-day the chains are breaking. New ideals have arisen. 
Womanliness is no longer synonymous with feeble and burden- 
some resignation. Even men, by stress of female relations, are 
beginning to realise that helplessness is not a first duty. Affecta- 
tion and unnecessary pathos and misplaced patience are played out. 
Women will tolerate existence on sufferance no longer, but ac- 
knowledge with the rest of creation that robust and_ unladylike 
thing, the desire to live. “Jo son io.” 

It is quite sensible to conclude that there are special spheres 
of usefulness for the women who have less than average personal 
demand on their emotions and intelligence. We virtually admit it 
by placing a great bulk of national education in their too often 
underpaid hands; and of the roll of honoured names, writers, 
heroines or saizits, a large percentage has always been unmarried. 
This is not because married women are less wise or capable (though 
it is not always the least wise who remain single), but for the 
obvious reason that nobody’s energy is inexhaustible, and marriage 
makes serious demands. We often think that in the case of men 
celibacy is conducive to the better fulfilling of a vocation, but the 
principle applies more forcibly to women. 

What we now want to earn is the right to make use of existent 
powers. “These women,” I heard a man in the street say of some 
suffragists, “do this because they have nothing better to do.” It is 
perfectly true, and it is his own indictment. He and his kind are 
condemned by those words. 
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Life is the one priceless possession—or it is the one terrific 
curse. It is fairly reasonable to do as the Chinese do, and destroy 
superfluous girl babies. It would be better, science permitting, for 
them not to be born. But to allow them to live and then to ignore 
their existence is a criminal policy. I have watched how the vital 
force in a daffodil bulb has broken through a heavy layer of asphalt 
placed above it. It grew up a spoilt and seared flower, but it also 
damaged the cement surface in a radiating star of cracks. Life 
involves action; it must have a legitimate sphere, or it will injure. 
The only alternative is death. 

The home, a means to an end, the human nest for the rearing 
of children, becomes meaningless when those children have grown, 
unless it can be reconstituted as a group of individuals living com- 
munistically by mutual consent, for mutual convenience. The 
hindrances to freedom of choice are principally economic. I am 
not going into the economic question now, because the immediate 
point is to give women power to effect their own reforms, rather 
than reform itself. But dependency is doubly harmful ; it hurts on 
either side. So long as the means of self-help are withheld, we are 
deliberately manufacturing a pauper morality which reacts on the 
withholders. 


Once upon a time (and in some races it is the same to-day) 
the mother and the mother’s tribe had sole parental responsibility. 
Then an inkling dawned of certain privileges compatible with the 
idea of fatherhood ; a little despotism, a kingdom for every man. 
But the establishment of this little rule became too much for the 
man’s brain. No human being has yet existed fit to exercise un- 
limited power of jurisdiction over others. |The possession of 
supreme authority puts a terrible strain on the moral nature. Mega- 
lomania set in, and the head of the family began to imagine him- 
self something very like God, and that the home, as he ordained 
it, was a little heaven. Those who criticised or rebelled fell from 
grace like Satan. 


The natural desire of the healthy adult is to do or make some- 
thing, or to think one is doing or making something, which is 
worth while; and as to what is or is not worth while, one must 
judge for oneself. He (or she) may desire to cast in his lot with 
someone else’s plan, or to work on another’s system; but he must 
exercise freedom of choice in arriving at that decision. Of course, 
there are often exterior forces which control and overcome, and 
this is the true meaning of tragedy; but it is ridiculous to invent 
sham limitations. If we are conquered let it be by a reality. 
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Service in the modern home, which is the usual lot of those 
many unmarried women who have to subsist as hangers-on of the 
more fortunate, means in many cases the abnegation of indivi- 
duality ; there is a morbid horror abroad of naturalness. Some- 
times it means very little useful work, but a constant frittering 
away of energies over small artificial standards of discomfort, and 
trivial sacrifices to appearances. Boredom results in constant 
mutual irritation, and often in mental and nervous diseases. There 
are so few legitimate fields open to women that those who escape 
usually drift into mediocre art. Fighting-free involves so much 
wear and tear and persistent disagreeableness that it exhausts the 
best energies. I once came across an amateurish little magazine! 
whose title seemed to avow that it was devised to keep leisured 
gentlewomen quiet. This sort of invention is a painfully pathetic 
illustration of the talents we misuse. Its purpose is to act as 
panacea to the unescaped prisoners of custom. 


The home too often becomes a sort of Moloch, consuming 
virgins. I have occasionally wondered who is supposed to reap 
the advantage of stodgy comfort. Does anybody really enjoy un- 
necessary food, unnecessary furniture, and encumbrances galore? 
It is a most pitiable attempt to establish eternal stagnation. The 
conditions of the women who are compelled, in spite of prejudice, 
to enter the ranks of wage earners, are hard; but they are not 
always harder than those of these domestic captives. 


It is an instructive fact that those many forms of labour which 
Englishmen consider beneath their masculine dignity aré nearly 
always unpaid or badly paid. As soon as an industry becomes 
profitable public opinion changes in this respect. No doubt when 
sick-nursing and laundry-work receive the remuneration they de- 
serve we shall have men crowding into those often suitable 
professions. 


It is now no uncommon thing to find a man complaining of 
unemployment whilst he lives on his wife’s earnings at the wash- 
tub without ever offering a helping hand. Ask such a man what 
he thinks of women in the labour world and he will probably say 
that he objects to their presence; yet he doesn’t cure the case 
within his own control in the obvious way. We need to get rid of 
false ideas as to what is derogatory. Because women have consented 
to do some of the heaviest of the world’s work men have over- 
looked the value of that- work. 


To refute the arguments for emancipation people say that in 
spite of legal disabilities women do maintain tremendous influence. 


1, Time and Talents Magazine. 
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This is true: the oppressed always learn to circumvent the op- 
pressors ; but it is a frightful waste of time. And the most op- 
pressed have the least time in which to make circumvention into a 
fine art. The general rule is that women have to make them- 
selves so pleasant that they are irresistible, or so unpleasant that 
they are equally irresistible. If a woman will not stoop to cajolery 
heaven help her !—and heaven help us all ! 

We know that many men are far more just than the law neces- 
sitates, but then laws are only required to meet the shortcomings 
of society. They are intended, as Junius wrote, “not to trust to 
what men will do, but to guard against what they may do.” Those 
who are not so guarded are apt to develope craft and subtlety. Men 
must be “managed” and exploited. Girls are imbued with this 
theory from babyhood by man himself. If a child asks her father 
for a perfectly legitimate thing she may have it as a concession, 
not as a right. It is proper for boys to have and to want; a little 
girl must ask prettily and opportunely. So soon as she has learnt 
that the answer depends largely on a before or after dinner mood 
she knows, as well as Theocritus’ Gorgo knew it, that man is not a 
creature of reason. No wonder her worldly wisdom drrives early. 
It is the old story of King Lear over again; the honest daughter 
is dismissed with anger, while the wiser Regan and Goneril give 
the sublime paternal egotist the lies his soul loves, and prosper. 

I think that this story is generally misread. 

Men, in the arrogance of their power, have failed to develope 
tact and subtlety, or they would have granted the women’s vote at 
the first demand. Such a step might have come nearer to arresting 
the women’s movement than anything else could have done. The 
denial has hastened the crisis. Vague unrest has crystallised into 
a positive demand. It is easier to fight for something than for 
everything. The vote is the Holy Land of this crusade. 

There is a great deal of nonsense talked about a supposed 
craving for notoriety in modern women ; as if modern women were 
freaks of nature. Strictly speaking, there are no such things as 
freaks; and dread of notoriety is only a form of conceit. Too 
many things are left undone in the name of modesty. 

There is nothing more pernicious than cowardly submission. 
Evils multiply if they are not resisted. A private wrong may be 
redressed privately, or one is justified in enduring it if no one else 
is involved ; but a public wrong cannot be righted without arousing 
public opinion and interest. In speaking to the many the risk of 
misconception is magnified, which is trying to those who love even 
ways and safe places; but there is no more immodesty in it than 
in speaking to an individual. Logically, why be ashamed of being 
known by the outer world any more than by one’s friends; or by 
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oneself? It is only vanity which makes us feel intrinsically shame- 
ful in public. And it is a dull thing to live apologetically. 

European men, more especially Anglo-Saxons, have a curious 
sense of proprietorship as regards their womenkind. For instance, 
I have often heard them say that they would rather shoot a sister 
of their own than have her marry, say, an Asiatic; that it is hor- 
rible to them to see an Englishwoman even talking to an Indian. 
Now, though mixed alliances may be unsatisfactory, it is difficult 
to see ground for such violent feeling considering that European 
men do not themselves appear to find Asiatic, or even African 
women, entirely distasteful. And as I have noticed at inter- 
national athletic shows that white women are repelled by the pink- 
ness and whiteness of their compatriots, but admire the duskier 
wrestlers who look one with the sun and air, | have come to the 
conclusion that instinctive race prejudice is a fiction; and that it 
is nothing but a sense of property which makes the Englishman 
pronounce murder occasionally chivalrous. It is a kind of jealousy ; 
they hate to see a foreigner poaching on their preserves. People 
do like to protect their property very thoroughly, but such exces- 
sively destructive protection as a bullet seems rather a liberty. 

This is a fact which I have never seen commented on, and I 
only mention it in passing, because it seems indicative of a real 
sense of personal ownership. 

I have tried to express some commonplaces of the woman’s 
movement which are seldom voiced. Many individuals would con- 
cede the vote who object to the agitation. They say the end does 
not justify the means. We have never held it to do so. But if 
the growing awakening of consciousness may be held to be the 
means I say that our means would justify any end. 

The fight is for an ideal of possible personal honour, for there 
is no morality without free will. It is difficult for any outsider to 
understand the cost of the preliminaries, such as the facing of 
ridicule and broken convention; but humanity is very adaptable, 
and woman has fitted herself to circumstances. But she did not 
create the situation. 

Having brought about this impasse, man would do well to 
withdraw the barriers, and let woman re-adjust for herself ; let her 
find her proper level. Or does he unpatriotically prefer to resist, 
and finally fall—in perhaps one common ruin? 


GLADYS JONES. 
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SOCIALISM IN JAPAN, 


JAPAN is a land of paradoxes and contrasts bewildering to the 
Western mind. For example, the merchant comes to the customer ; 
theatrical performances commence in the morning ; there is nothing 
indecorous in the nude, although a kiss is considered indecent. 
To these may be added the singular fact that although Japan has 
carried the policy of State Socialism to a point unparalleled by any 
Western Power, in no country in the world are Socialists suffering 
such stern Government repression as in the country of the Mikado. 
Tobacco, salt, camphor, railroads, telephones and telegraphs, are 
all now imperial monopolies, and a large number of other important 
. industries, while not monopolies, are run under strict Government 
supervision. Some of these experiments have succeeded, and some 
have failed. The tobacco monopoly, for example, was a financial 
success from the first, but the telephone system, and the State 
railways, have turned out a disastrous failure. 

Not only does Japan afford a striking illustration of the régime 
of State Socialism in the ownership and control of many important 
industries, but it also contains the most perfect socialist communi- 

‘ties in the world. These are to be found at Okinawa, and in the 
little island of Hatsushima. The population in these provinces 
consists entirely of fishermen, who live in communal settlements. 
There are no rich and no poor; private property is unknown, and 
there is an absence of all competition and strife. Of course, these 
societies exist in a very crude and primitive condition, and go far 
to justify the anti-socialist contention that a communistic State is 
incompatible with the complexities of a more highly-developed 
civilization. But of Socialism in the sense of an active revolu- 
tionary propaganda there is little trace in Japan. Japan has been 
called a country of small things, and this apples not only to its 
Lilliputian people, but to its social and political developments as 
well. The number of Socialists in Japan has never been said to 
exceed 30,000, and this figure must be considerably modified, be- 
cause many of these are not Socialists in the true sense of the 
word, but comprise a nondescript body of advanced thinkers, in- 
cluding Tolstoyans, Kropotkinians, Suttnerians (peace advocates), 
Single Taxers (disciples of Henry George), etc. There is no 
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Socialist party organisation in Japan. In fact, a Socialist party is 
hardly possible at present. 

Secialism is a product of certain industrial conditions; until 
the soil is prepared, the seed cannot be sown, much less germinate 
and bear fruit, and as yet the industrial fields of Japan have not 
been furrowed. Industry is in a transition stage, passing from a 
handicraft to a scientific phase, a transformation that dates from 
the revolution of 1867, when the new forces making for modern 
civilization, burst asunder the old feudal bonds. Consequently, 
there is no class-consciousness among the workers that could con- 
solidate into a real labour movement. The capitalist system is 
spreading, but as yet its extension is limited. According to the 
last official reports only about 900,000 people are employed in the 
main industries of Japan, and of these 50 per cent. are women and 
girls, in whom all independence and will has been crushed out by 
centuries of oppression. Of the 500,000 male workers, at least 
100,000 are youths, leaving only some 400,000 adult male workers 
against the millions of conservative peasants. 

But it is certain that the necessary conditions for the creation 
of a virile Socialist party are being rapidly born. Capital is fas- 
tening its merciless fangs upon the country, and beginning 
to draw bloody sweat from the back of labour. In short, Japan is 
emerging into the industrial condition of Great Britain 100 years 
ago. The lot of the labourer is sad to contemplate. The great mass 
of the factory operatives work long hours and for little pay; long 
hours of labour, insufficient food and unhealthy conditions of work, 
at most two holidays per month, one on the Ist and the 15th— 
these are the prevailing conditions. The workers have no legal 
protection whatever, and the Japanese police regulations forbid 
most strictly any attempt at combination for the purpose of better- 
ing their condition. They are without power of legal redress, and 
have no representatives in the national legislature, or on social 
governing bodies, and at the same time they bear the heaviest 
burden of taxation. It is true that a Factory Act is to be intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives, but even if it becomes 
law, its operations will be limited to industries carried on with the 
aid of mechanical powers ; to dangerous or unhealthy occupations ; 
and to factories employing not less than 50 persons. The age- 
limit for child labour will be fixed at twelve years, and children 
under sixteen must not be employed for more than 12 hours daily! 
Moreover, the extremely slender protection offered to the workers 
by this law is further restricted as regards all the important clauses 
by innumerable exceptions, so that its real value to the working 
classes will be very slight. The determinations of the necessary 
air-space, the enforcement of sanitary precautions, and the arrange- 
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ments for safeguarding and inspecting the factories, are left en- 
tirely in the hands of the local administrative bodies. The law is 
so elastic, and is open to such arbitrary interpretations, that the 
working classes, who are unorganised, and have no political rights, 
will obtain no alterations worth considering in their lot. Speaking 
of taxation, Japan is probably the most highly-taxed nation in the 
world. The national income amounts to about 3,000,000,000 yen 
per annum, which represents an average income of 60 yen per 
head for‘our population of 50,000,000; the national and municipal 
taxes amount to about 1,000,000,000 yen per annum. Of the 
534,172,000 yen for which the national budget for the year 1911 
provides, 85,377,000 yen are derived from the land tax, 27,501,000 
yen from the income tax, 25,303,000 yen from the business tax, 
87,781,000 yen from the spirit duties; 15,233,000 yen from the 
sugar duty, 18,705,000 from the clothing tax, 45,411,000 from the 
customs duties, and 13,850,000 yen from the soy-tax (the soy-bean 
is used in preparing a sauce largely used as a flavouring agent with 
Japanese articles of diet) and the oil-tax. 

How cheap a worker's life is held may be inferred from the 
remark made by a mill-owner at Osaka to a Socialist investigator: 
“One workman who is killed costs me 25 yen (£2 10s.), but even 
this sum I pay voluntarily.” In the copper mines of Aschio, the 
labourer’s lot is little better than a slave’s. Workers are divided 
into two classes, those directly and those indirectly employed. The 
latter are not regarded as belonging to the regular staff at all. 
They are taken on and discharged at the slightest whim of a 
subordinate. After five years’ indirect employment the worker, if 
he bears a good character, may be taken into direct employment on 
signing the following oath: “I promise to opserve the regula- 
tions, to obey orders, to be industrious. Unless uncontrollable 
circumstances arise, I will not ask for my discharge in order to get 
higher wages or better conditions of work in any other mine. In the 
case of bad behaviour, or if the company so wills, I can be dis- 
charged, in spite of section 672 of the Civil Law, and I shall not 
protest against it. I will not sell or let out on hire the goods which 
come from the company’s shops, nor will I misuse or sell the com- 
pany’s powder. Should I commit an offence, the company is justi- 
fied in punishing me, and I will not rebel against it. I will also 
not cause the company’s workers to get employment anywhere 
else.” 

The textile industry is the best developed and the best or- 
ganised manufacturing industry in Japan, but the conditions are 
terrible. To begin with, 90 per cent. of the workers are women 
and girls. These females are employed in two shifts, which are 
changed twice monthly. During the hours when they are not at 
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work, they are kept in prison-like dormitories within the precincts 
of the factory, and are not allowed outside the gates. They work 
for twelve hours daily, and for 28 or 29 days every month. They 
are collected from the most remote parts of the country, and 
forced to sign a contract for a period of at least three years, for 
an annual wage of from 15 to 30 yen. In some cases, the girls, 
after paying the company for their keep, receive, in addition, a 
money wage of from 4 to 8 sen daily (one sen is one-hundredth 
part of a yen, equivalent at the current rate of exchange to about 
one farthing). A skilled worker earns on an average about Is. 23d. 
a day, but for his living he must pay 6d. for food ana drink, 2d. 
for lodgings, 1d. for clothes, and about 3}d. for sundries. The 
condition of the badly-paid and unemployed is horrible beyond 
words, as a walk through the Shitava, Hongo, or Shiba quarters 
of Tokio will testify. Japan has been called the land of suicides, 
and truly it is a cruel land for the fallen. There is no poor relief, 
no State support, scarcely any private charity. Those struggling 
in the dark waters of despair can expect no succour; they must 
sink or swim. 

The history of Socialism in Japan is a story of ebb and flow; 
unexpected advances and retreats; now a stepping forward, then 
a stepping back, sometimes to get a better spring, and sometimes 
in confusion and despair. Mr. F. Kummer reports the following 
statement made by a Japanese Socialist as to the origins of the 
movement in the Land of the Rising Sun: “Even before the 
Chinese-Japanese War there must have been some few Socialists 
in Japan; but there was never a really Socialist movement in any 
form before the end of that war. It was on May 2oth that six 
Socialists formed a Socialist Party in Japan,” in the expectation, 
as he went on to say, that the movement would win over the mass 
of the workers. Undoubtedly, the movement owes more to Prof. 
S. J. Katymara, a Japanese journalist educated in America, and 
steeped in Western cuiture, than to anyone else. This gentleman 
has never ceased working to make Socialism an organised and 
potent force in the Far East. The earliest definite attempt to 
form a Socialist Party was made in 1897, and was the first of a 
series, all of which, however, ended in failure. ‘lhese early failures 
were due to a lack of discipline and unity more than to Govern- 
ment oppression, but as the movement slowly waxed in strength, 
the Government adopted more severe methods of suppression. On 
May 29th, 1901, a Social Democratic Party was formed called the 
Shakwei Minshu-to, which was quickly suppressed by the authori- 
ties. In June of the same year, a second party was formed, called 
the Shakwei Heiman, which also suffered suppression. A little 
later, in 1905, a third Socialist Party came into existence, as the 
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outcome of a wave of public indignation against the peace terms 
concluded with Russia. The Government was unnerved, and the 
alert Katymara seized the opportunity. This third society secured 
a more stable basis, and might have prolonged its life, had not a 
strike against an increase of tram fares by 25 per cent., in which a 
great many Socialists were implicated and sent to prison, proved 
its undoing. Nevertheless, Socialism had travelled far enough to 
formulate a policy. A manifesto was issued, which contained the 
following cardinal points :— 

To abolish the private ownership of land and capital that are 
necessary as productive means. 

To abolish the system of caste entirely. 

To abolish the army and navy in order to bring forth inter- 
national peace. 

To abolish the private ownership of the means of transporta- 
tion, such as bridges, canals, ships, and railways. 

To secure an impartial and equitable distribution of wealth. 

To let the people have equal political rights. 

No matter what differences in race or Governments there may 
be, it is to propagate and enlarge the principle that humanity is 
all of one brotherhood. 

The first Socialist Congress was held in Osaka on April 5th 
and 6th, 1903. This was followed by another Congress in March, 
1908, at which only 25 men were present, and the main business 
of which, apparently, was the expulsion of a leading member. 

Eight years ago the Japanese Government was disposed to 
regard Socialism with tolerant contempt, pretty much as Rome 
regarded the early Christian Faith. The Japan Times, a Tokio 
journal which is supposed to be inspired by the Marquis Ito, and 
to represent the Government attitude, said, in 1903: “Socialism 
is, in this country, still in the stage of academic discussion, and 
the day when it will assume practical significance is as yet, 
if such a day is ever to come, in the far distant future. So far as 
the mass of the people are concerned, they show as yet no signs 
of fundamental discontent with the present social order.” Much 
water has gone under the bridge, however, since 1903, and the 
stern, unbending determination of the Japanese Government to- 
day to stamp out Socialism only shows how much more perturbed 
the authorities are now than formerly. Socialist meetings and 
Socialist papers are, for the present, sternly prohibited, although 
Prof. Katymara still runs his Socialist News, a monthly periodical 
with a circulation of about 1,000. The translation of even so 
innocuous a book as Prof. Ely’s “Socialism and Social Reform,” 
was not permitted. Prominent Socialists like Katymara, are under 
constant police espionage, and last year, when Mr. F. Krummer 
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travelled over the country gathering material for a series of articles 
on industrial life in Japan, he was followed everywhere by a 
Government spy. For these reasons, the Socialists are compelled 
to adopt a secret propaganda, and the number of adherents in- 
creases but slowly. Various causes have contributed to this in- 
creased severity. The authorities have discovered that Socialism 
weakens the spirit of patriotism in the people, and the Japanese 
are naturally intensely patriotic and loyal. As we have seen, one 
of the objects of the Socialist Party is “To abolish the army and 
navy in order to bring forth international peace.” This benign 
intent was dramatically exhibited on the opening day of tlie Inter- 
national Socialist Congress at Amsterdam in 1¢04, when Professor 
Katymara, the Japanese delegate, and Plechanoff, the Russian 
delegate, clasped hands on the platform amidst thunders of ap- 
plause from the audience. During the early stages of the war with 
Russia, the Niroku Shimpo, one of the first papers to champion 
Socialism in the press, had to be suppressed for treason, and the 
editor impeached. Again, though it is perfectly true that Japanese 
Socialists (as distinct from the “ Direct Actionists,” a small body 
estimated by Katymara at about 600), has always deprecated 
methods of violence, preferring, in the words of their manifesto, to 
trust to the “use of our own sharp and penetrating pen and 
tongue,” it must be confessed that some of their methods have 
been open to serious objection. The common practice of vilifying 
the private lives of statesmen and public officials, for example, can- 
not be other than obnoxious, wherever it obtains, and (whether 
deserved or not) proves as futile as it is offensive. ‘But undoubtedly 
the main cause in arousing the Government has been the anarchist 
propaganda of the “ Direct Actionists,” under Dr. Kotoku, recently 
executed on the charge of plotting to assassinate the Mikado, and 
the entire Imperial Family. Opinions may differ as to the methods 
of the Japanese judiciary, but there is little doubt that Dr. Kotoku 
and his disciples did much harm to the cause of Socialism in Japan, 
and the Government now treats every Socialist as an anarchist. 
Even at home, the official mind sometimes confuses Socialism and 
Anarchism, so there is some excuse for the authorities in Japan 
where the lines of separation between the various groups of in- 
surrectionary agitation are not likely to be so well defined, How- 
ever heinous their offence, Dr. Kotoku and his comrades met their 
fate like heroes. When the sentence had been pronounced, one of 
the doomed men rose and shouted “Banzai.” Thereupon all the 
prisoners sprang to their feet, and Kotoku, raising his hands above 
his head, cried, “Long live the Social Revolution,” and then all 
was over. Dinjiro Kotoku was a brilliant journalist, and well 
known as the translator of Tolstoy, Marx, and Kropotkin. Signs 
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are not wanting of a growing dissatisfaction with the severity of 
the Government’s repressive measures. This has found expression, 
not only in the columns of great newspapers like the Mainichi 
Dempo and the /Jiji Shimpo, but also in the utterances of distin- 
guished writers like Tokutomi Rokka, the famous Japanese 
novelist, and Prof. Miyake, of Tokio University. There is a grow- 
ing conviction that an atmosphere of free speech and enlightened 
public opinion is much more effective in killing noxious doctrines 
than any extreme forms of persecution can be. What will be the 
outcome of the social and political forces secretly gathering like a 
thunder storm in this “ England of the Far East”? Will it sooner 
or later burst forth with fury, or will it gradually fade away like 
fleecy masses of cloud sometimes seen encircling the snowy cone 
of the sacred Fuji? Whocan tell? Writing in the Internatioxal 
Socialists Review (August, 1910), Prof. Sen Katymara said: “The 
Parliamentary Socialists suffer much from the work of the ex- 
tremists (the Direct Actionists), and we have much work before us 
ere we can gain solid ground. We are now all under the ban and 
liable to arrest. The future—that is to say, the near future—is 
dark and gloomy. It is impossible to predict what will happen to 
the movement and our life.” And this, perhaps, is as far as human 
forecast can go. 
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OPIUM IN BURMA AND THE SHAN 
STATES. 


IT would seem that all people in the world, whether civilised or 
savage, use either intoxicating liquor or narcotic drugs of some 
kind. In every country there would seem to be a proportion of 
these users who take the intoxicant or drug generally used in their 
country, to excess. These people suffer in property and health for 
their excess, whether they are confirmed drunkards in England, 
or users of opium to excess in China and other Eastern countries. 
Numbers of well-intentioned people in England have in recent 
years taken up the opium question, and seem anxious, without per- 
sonal knowledge, or experience, to legislate for opium users in 
British possessions, whilst ignoring the evil they daily see in the 
drunkenness and crime resulting from it in Great Britain. One of 
these gentlemen recently suggested that the names of opium- 
smokers should be registered, and that after a certain date Govern- 
ment should decide to register no more names. If this means that 
after a certain date any user of opium not on the list is to be 
arrested, and treated as a criminal by being confined in jail, we 
shall have to largely increase our jail accommodation, for there will 
be no room for these Government manufactured criminals. Would 
it be practicable in England to keep such a register of spirit- 
drinkers, or even drunkards, then after a fixed date, to refuse to 
enter further names on the list, and punish consumers penally, as it 
is proposed to do with opium users? Such a measure would be 
impossible, however desirable it may be to bring about increased 
sobriety at home, and although drunkenness is no doubt responsible, 
as opium is not, for the largest proportion of violent crime in the 
country. Opium has been known to the world since the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. It is said to have been introduced 
into China by the Arabs towards the close of the 13th century, 
although it was in use in that country as a medicine before the 
trade with India commenced. In the “General History of the 
Southern Provinces of Yunnan,” revised and republished in 1736, 
opium is noted as a common product. By far the largest propor- 
tion of opium used in China is grown in nine out of eighteen of the 
provinces of China itself. Chinese opium is said to have the ad- 
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vantage over the foreign article that the habit of smoking it can be 
broken off with comparative ease, which is not the case with the 
Indian drug. 

Those who have personal experience of opium users on the 
borders of China and Burma have not the horror of it so many 
people seem to have in England. Sir J. G. Scott, who has only 
recently retired from the post of Superintendent and Political Agent 
of the Southern Shan States, has, perhaps, a better knowledge of 
the different races of people there than any living European. He 
says that it forms the chief crop in Ko-Kang, and in all the wilder 
parts. The late Mr. Baker estimated the poppy fields of Yunnan 
at one-third of the entire cultivation. Those of Ko-Kang and the 
Wild Wa communities extend to considerably over two-thirds. 
Every village has its 50 to 800 acres of poppy, with its modest 20 
to 40 acres of hill rice, Indian corn, buckwheat, or beans. It is to 
be noted that there are no victims of opium in these opium-pro- 
ducing districts, any more than there are in Ssu Ch’uan, where the 
people are the wealthiest in China, and half the crops are poppy. 
It is only in places where opium is prohibitive in price that there 
are victims to opium. There, to buy his opium, the poor man must 
starve himself. He dies of want, and opium is blamed. Where 
opium is cheap, the people are healthy and stalwart, and there 
seems no lack of healthy-looking children. East of the Salween 
the universal opinion of opium is that of the Turk, who stamps on 
his opium lozenges, Mash Addah, the gift of God. Some of the Wa 
tribes, a large portion of whose territory is not under British ad- 
ministration, eat, as well as smoke, opium, but so far as is known 
epium eating is rare, and none of the races drink it in the form of 
an emulsion like the Kusumba of the Rajputs. 

In ordinary years, a viss (3°65 Ibs.) of opium may be bought in 
the Ko-Kang poppy-fields for six rupees. The average price in the 
market is nine or ten rupees. The same rates are believed to pre- 
vail in the Wa States, but the prices fluctuate everywhere with the 
character of the harvest. . 

West of the Salween, Loimaw is the only place where opium 
is systematically grown for profit. There are about four thousand 
pounds produced there in an average year, the price ranging from 
Rs.12 to Rs.15 the viss (3°65 lbs.). The cultivators are all Chinese. 
The Kachins, Palangs, Lihsaw, Lahn, Akka, and other tribes who 
grow the poppy, do so only for the consumption of their household, 
or for the immediate neighbourhood. Their poppy patches vary 
from the size of a pig-stye tc that of an ordinary country church- 
yard in England. Some-villages have about an acre in all; some 
three or four. West of the Salween the European cant about 
opium has penetrated. A Shan either tells dehberate lies, or says 
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he only smokes when he has fever. The Palang is pious and hypo- 
critical, and says his opium is intended for his ponies, or for cases 
of malarial fever. The Kachin, who is a rude, defiant man, puffs 
his smoke in your face, and says it is a change from tobacco. The 
Laku and the Akha, and the remoter races, generally, who are tco 
uncivilised and ignorant to know how to tell lies, or to dissimulate, 
say they smoke opium because it is the best thing for their health 
that they know of. 

In the Kachin hills the mode of gathering the opium is very 
primitive. The poppy heads are notched with adha or knife, and 
the sap is gathered in a dirty cloth instead of the orthodox leaf or 
bowl. From this cloth it is not removed, according to Mr. George, 
who was Deputy Commissioner of Bhamo for many years. The 
Kachin simply tears off a piece of the saturated cloth, puts it into 
his pipe, and smokes it. In some villages the opium is mixed up 
with dried and shredded plantain leaf and smoked in any kind of 
pipe. The Kachins do not eat opium, but they all of them smoke 
it. As to its effect on them, Mr. G. W. Shaw, now Judicial Com- 
missioner of Upper Burma, who has been thirty years in the pro- 
vince, says of one village on the Upper Irrawaddy: “The Paraw 
Kaschins, a fine, healthy-looking lot of people, who ought to be 
exhibited to the opium faddists, all smoke opium, so they say 
themselves—men, women, and children alike. The latter are al- 
lowed to begin as early as they please.” Dr. Anderson, who accom- 
panied Colonel Sladen’s mission to the Panthays, wrote: “It is 
worth recording that the men invariably smoke opium, but not to 
excess. Rarely, if ever, did we see them use tobacco for smoking, 
though they never object to chewing it.” 

In Rangoon, amongst the Burmese, the term, “ opium smoker,” 
is used as one of reproach or abuse. The habit is not thought 
reputable, though many boatmen and foresters, use the drug, it 
being thought of benefit to hard workers in places where malaria is 
prevalent. Few Burmese who once take to opium are able to leave 
it off, unless they get into jail. What has been reported by Mr. 
Richards of opium in Orissa is true, I believe, as regards the Bur- 
mese. He says that a number began to take it in the famine year 
1866, as it enabled them to exist on less food and mitigated their 
sufferings ; others used it to enable them to undergo fatigue, and to 
make long journeys. Mr. Richards concludes that the excessive 
use of opium by the agricultural classes, who are the chief con- 
sumers in Orissa, is very rare indeed. Its moderate use may be, 
and is, indulged for years, without producing any decided or appre- 
ciable ill-effect. It compares favourably as regards crime and in- 
sanity with intoxicating drinks, the inhabitants of Balasor being a 
particularly law-abiding race, and the insane forming only 0°0069 
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per cent. of the population. Dr. Dymock, of Bombay, speaking of 
Western India, concurs in Mr. Richards’ opinion regarding the 
moderate use of the drug. He believes that excessive indulgence 
is confined to a comparatively small number of the wealthier classes 
of the community. Dr. Moore’s experience of Rajputana strongly 
supports the same views. It seems probable that violent physical 
exercise may counteract in great measure the deleterious effect of 
opium, and prevent it from retarding the respiration, and that in 
such cases the beneficial effects are obtained without the noxious 
results which would accrue from its use for those engaged in seden- 
tary pursuits. There is no doubt that the spread of the practice is 
connected with the ban imposed on Mahomedan countries on the 
use of alcoholic beverages, and to some extent with the long reli- 
gious fast of the Buddhists, Hindus, and Moslems, in which opium 
is used to allay hunger. 

In an experience of over forty years in Burma, I have never 
heard that Buddhists here have taken to opium to allay hunger. 
But we have had no famines in this province, nor are the fasts so 
long or trying as to make Burmese suffer from hunger to any great 
extent. They are, moreover, quite of a voluntary nature, and are 
seldom undergone by anyone who has any particularly hard work 
on hand. Whether a Burmese Buddhist fasts or not, is his own 
affair, with which his neighbour never thinks of interfering. Many 
old Buddhists do fast every eighth day, but the younger ones are 
seldom so attentive to their religious duties. 

We get thousands of coolies from the Madras coast yearly. 
These men work in the rice mills, and assist in harvest operations. 
Numbers of them take an opium pill daily, and say they can work 
better on it. They are hard and regular workers, as a rule, and 
seem none the worse for their daily medicine of the drug. 

It would be a matter of regret to those who know and like the 
Burmese, if the opium habit increased amongst them. But what I 
think would be still worse would be if they took to spirit-drinking. 
They are hot-tempered and excitable, very apt to use a knife or 
dagger instead of their fists, and when in liquor ready for any mis- 
chief or crime. A Burman confirmed opium smoker is lazy when 
he can’t get his usual daily allowance, but he will not quarrel with 
anyone or use a deadly weapon. He might quickly develop into 
a pickpocket, or petty thief, but he will not join in a robbery or a 
murder. The Burman drunkard will readily join in any villainy to 
get funds, whether it be to steal from a relative, to commit a dacoit 
on a stranger, or to start a rebellion on a small scale, provided he 
has had a dream encouraging him to do so, or someone profess- 
ing to have royal blood in his veins is on the look-out for followers 
to believe any foolish story he chooses to invent. Why cannot 
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British officials here, who naturally know more about the people 
than busybodies in England, be trusted to deal with such matters 
as the consumption of liquor or drugs? They work in accordance 
with the Excise Laws, and are certainly not desirous of increasing 
the consumption of either spirits or opium by consumers. In more 
than one instance, the grant of licences to deal in either has been 
refused, owing to the requests of Burmese elders. These latter 
object in some places to the extension of such licences, although 
they do but little to assist in arresting smugglers, or putting down 
unlawful consumption, which is known to exist, and which it may be 
desirable to check in the interests of Government revenue and of 
public morality. The Burmese elders’ system would be to “ignore 
both, though this would not reduce consumption. They are, per- 
haps, hardly to be blamed in their apathy, for their interference 
would bring upon them the hostility of bad characters, and they 
and their families might suffer by their active interference with 
smugglers, or those breaking the Government Excise regulations. 
And in the matter of opium, why should we, in a province where 
there are hundreds of thousands of moderate consumers of the 
drug, be asked by English people at home to prohibit it entirely 
in the interests of the trade in spirits, which so many Englishmen 
indulge in, and the consumption of which is at least as hurtful, if 
not more so, as the consumption of opium? 

We cannot totally prevent the consumption of either spirits or 
opium. Is not the next best thing to do to regulate a traffic we 
cannot altogether extirpate? The head of the province is a man 
of great local experience, who, with the exception of some three 
years passed on the Viceroy’s Council, has passed his whole service 
of about thirty-three years in Burma. He is assisted by many able 
men who have been here almost as long, and who may surely be 
credited with having the interests of the province, where they have 
served their whole lives, at heart. They may sometimes make 
mistakes, as who does not, but may be trusted to loyally and con- 
scientiously do their duty, and to carry out such instructions as 
they receive from the Supreme Government from time to time 
But to absolutely prohibit opium consumption throughout the In- 
dian Empire, as the faddists in England would seem to wish to 
do, is beyond the means of any Government however powerful, 
and any official however zealous and hard-working. We may 
succeed, by constant interference and meddling, in turning every 
opium user into a seditionist, of which class we seem happily free 
in Burma, since the late troubles in Bengal, and other parts of 
India. 

Surely, Great Britain itself offers a sufficiently large field, and 
one about which the English opium faddists, at any rate, know 
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something personally, to experiment upon, in this crusade which 
they have undertaken. Let them try and put down excessive 
drinking there, in the place they know, rather than trouble us out 
here, in a land about which they know nothing, by suggesting im- 
possible rules to abolish the use of opium. The evils brought 
about by drunkenness in Great Britain are plain and manifest to 
all. Bacon wrote some centuries ago, “ All the crimes on earth do 
not destroy so many of the human race, nor alienate so much pro- 
perty, as drunkenness.” We find it in Burma at the root of most 
violent crimes, which cannot truthfully be said of opium. And 
there can be no law or reason in turning every moderate law- 
abiding opium consumer into a law-breaker or seditionist, by mak- 
ing his life a burden to him, to please some well-intentioned gentle- 
men in England, who know nothing of his surroundings or his 
wants, and who seem indifferent as to what trouble they create so 
long as their own impossible ideas are attempted to be carried out. 

The late Lord Salisbury, during one of the Russian scares of 
the last century, advised those studying the Afghanistan frontier 
question to consult big maps. It would be as well if those who 
talk so glibly on the opium question in England formed some idea 
of the size of the Shan States, and the difficulty of communication. 
Kang-Tung, one of the trans-Salween States, is a twelve days’ 
march from the Burmese railway, and about as far from the head- 
quarter station of the Superintendent and Political Officers. The 
so-called roads are unmetalled, and almost unusable in the rains. 
Kang-Tung alone has an area nearly twice that of North and South 
Wales. We have established peace throughout the Shan States, 
which in the Burmese times were for over a generation the scene 
of constant and desolating wars. They are governed by their own 
chiefs, who pay a yearly tribute to the British Government. The 
Superintendent, who visits them, as far as he is able, in the fine 
weather months, half-a-dozen British officers, and a few hundred 
Indian policemen, are found sufficient force to represent the para- 
mount authority. Almost every kind of grain, fruit, and vegetale 
flourish in these fertile lands. Mr. A. H. Hildebrand, C.L.E, a 
former Superintendent, introduced the potato, which is now grown 
everywhere. A railway has been often promised, and has now been 
commenced. It does not pay to cart agricultural produce for hun- 
dreds of miles, and the consequence is the Shans only grow enough 
for their own use. With a railway connecting them with Rangoon 
their future prosperity is assured, and Rangoon will be able to 
export wheat, instead of importing it by sea, which it has been 
doing since its acquisition in 1853. 


SURVEYOR. 





BUDDHISM: 


MAN, like his great ancestor, the monkey, is imitative; and con- 
sistently, with his atomic constitution, he is always changing, 
mentally, as well as physically. Few men are original. ~Those 
who were so in ancient times became founders of religions; in 
modern times philosophers. A few ingenious men and women, not 
learned but shrewd, looking for peacock’s feathers, as well as 
dollars, became Barnums, and started religious shows like Mor- 
monism, Christian Science, Zionism, Salvationism, Agapemonism, 
the New Thought Cult, the Rites of Eleusis, and the Bedwardite 
Baptists. But, while there is a tendency for dreamers or schemers 
to invent new religions, others more conservative, or gifted with less 
imagination, fall back on ‘old inventions, old concoctions, old fables 
and old wives tales. Old Mother Hubbard is thus more suitable 
literature for the generality of men than Shakespeare’s plays or 
Huxley’s essays. 

Among the resurrected faiths of the day is Buddhism. Led 
thereto, probably, by the phenomenal success of Theosophy, under 
the commanding personality of its present leader, Mrs. Besant, the 
people of the West are studying it for light on that still mysterious 
road of existence which all the religions of the world have not yet 
made clear. But although Buddhism can tell nothing more wan 
others, and is no different from other religions in its appeal to 
credulity, yet as a faith which claims the homage of a fourth of the 
human race, it must have some diamonds in its dross. 


BUDDHA, THE MAN. 


Gautama, afterwards called the Buddha, was born some 500 
years before Christ, and, unlike other founders of religions, was a 
prince, the son of an Indian Rajah or King. Reared by his father 
in luxury, and penned in earthly paradises, he married and reached 
the age of twenty-nine before he came to himself, discovered that 
he had a mission, a game to play in life, that he was not merely a 
lily or lotus in a garden of ease. 

Tiring of bliss, he secretly left his palace to see life for him- 


1. Read before the Leven Lodge of the Theosophical Society. 
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self, the great stream that surged outside his gates, a river quite 
unknown to him owing to his father’s jealous care. Four un- 
dreamt-of sights met his gaze. An old man bowed down by the 
weight of years; a sick man covered with sores; a putrefying 
corpse; and a venerable mendicant monk. Meditating on these 
things, he framed a resolution to remedy the causes of sorrow, to 
ease death, and to dispense with the everlasting rebirths en- 
tailed by the Hindu doctrine of Transmigration. 

Renouncing all his worldly pomp and possessions, he cut off. 
his long hair, and exchanged garments with a beggar. Then he 
sought salvation through prayers, sacrifices, and religious rites, but 
failed to find peace. Next, following some Brahmans, he tried mor- 
tification of the flesh, fasting and watching; but again failed. At 
last, under a fig-tree, where the Tempter tried him—corresponding 
to the Serpent and the Tree of Life in the Garden of Eden, only, 
unlike Eve, Buddha resisted the Tempter—he sketched out a new 
plan of salvation. This Gospel was so noble compared with current 
Hinduism that, coupled with the personality of the preacher whose 
sacrifices of worldly possessions and pleasures had spread far and 
wide, followers readily attached themselves to him, and believers 
multiplied all over the land. 

Anon, he established the Noble Order of the Yellow Robe, an 
Order of Mendicant Monks who, like Christ’s Apostles, were en- 
joined to go all over the world to preach his gospel. Treated as a 
Saint wherever he preached, Buddha saw his cult successful beyond 
his expectations, and died at the age of 83. Deified after death, 
his images now number millions. 


THE MESSAGE. 


Buddha was an atheist. He did not believe in a God as 
a Creator, or as a being who craved worship. A God, he said, was 
not necessary for human salvation; hence he taught man to rely 
on himself, and to Work out his own salvation’ by an apostolic, 
that is a Buddhistic, mode of life. This is one great merit in 
Buddhism. People now, as in Buddha’s time, are too much like 
children, not self-reliant enough ; showing that the world does not 
change much; it only turns round. But while Buddha denied a 
God as Creator, he believed, with the Brahmans, in a Supreme 
Existence. This Supreme, which the Hindus called Brahma, did 
not create all things, the universe merely emanated from him, hence 
the whole universe was God, or of God. The Hindu religion 
casts a wide net, and takes in all kinds of religious fish. Theo- 
sophy copies it in this respect. The Brahman says: “The Lord 
has declared to the Hindu in his incarnation as Krishna: I am in 
every religion, as the thread through a string of pearls.” Hinduism 
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eventually incorporated Buddhism, consequently it is not so wide- 
spread in India as in Burma, China, and Japan. 

The Hindu Emanation Theory is a much more reasonable doc- 
trine than the Jewish, borrowed also by the Christians, that a God 
created the universe from xothing. The Brahman, the Buddhist, 
and now the Theosophist, say that all things in the uhiverse, in- 
cluding man, emanated from the Supreme, and are eventually, after 
perhaps billions of years, re-absorbed into the Supreme. What 
object, however, there is in this emanation and re-absorption, no 
intelligent man can fathom ; unless, like Pantheists, we look on the 
universe as the Deity in flower, which buds, blooms, and dies, only 
to grow again from the same eternal seed. Yerhaps this is as 
intelligible an explanation as we can get for the mystery of exist- 
ence in all religions. 

This Hindu, Buddhist, and Theosophist scheme of existence 
is, barring its mystical halo, practically the philosophy of the uni- 
verse, according to the scientific doctrine of evolution. The Supreme 
is the everlasting ether or seed, and from it emanate or bloom all 
things, suns, moons, stars, planets, plants, animals, and men; all 
evolved by the ascertained laws of life and substance. These 
products, emanations or blooms, all in turn devolve back again to 
the supreme ether or seed, only to re-commence the eternal blos- 
soming of existence. Why, in turn, there should be an existence 
merely for the eternal blossoming and re-blossoming of ether, is an 
insoluble conundrum ; but apparently so it is. We cannot give a 
better explanation by the knowledge of to-day; perhaps our de- 
scendants a hundred years after this may have a longer telescope. 


The great new doctrine taught by Buddha is that of Karma 
and Nirvana. The old doctrine of Transmigration had virtually 
made the Hindus’ life a terror. According to it, a man or his soul, 
once it had emanated from the Supreme never died, it was only 
re-absorbed by the Supreme when perfect; an almost impossiole 
task to men prone to wickedness. (Though why they should be 
prone to wickedness when they emanated from goodness is a 
puzzle). Hence, the soul passed through interminable transmigra- 
tions, each existence a reward or a punishment, according to the 
life lived in a previous existence ; for as a man sowed in one life 
so did he reap in the next. If one life was specially bad, his soul 
was confined in hell for a thousand years. It then emerged as a 
worm, and gradually worked up again to man’s estate. We can 
thus understand how the Hindu revolted from taking the life of the 
meanest thing on earth, for in tramping even on a worm he might 
be tramping on his grandfather. Immortality as transmigration was 
thus a curse to the majority of the Hindus, and life a bane. They 
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could not get rid of their life, however much they wished ; it stuck 
like an everlasting leech. 

The Hindus thus welcomed Buddhism as a relief and escape 
from this living terror. Buddha, however, accepted the normal 
Hindu doctrine of re-incarnation, but improved it by his new doc- 
trine of Karma and Nirvana. Rebirths were thus not absolutely 
necessary. A man could, if he liked, throw off his life like a glove. 
If he lived a good life strictly according to Buddhist rules, his 
Karma or re-incarnations became exhausted, he ceased to live again 
and entered Nirvana; that is, he was absorbed into the Supreme 
Existence as a perfect soul, fit to dwell as one with the Supreme. 
Becoming extinct as an individual, oblivion was happiness, peace 
eternal. Nirvana, as in Buddha’s own case, could even be attained 
on earth. 

Buddhism, nextly, in its morality, is as lofty a religion as Chris- 
tianity. It inculcates “a pure life, right aims, kind speech, upright 
conduct, a harmless livelihood, perseverance in well-doing, and in- 
tellectual activity.” Two special commandments were, however, 
incorporated in Buddha’s decalogue, which have made Buddhists the 
meekest and mildest of men. Firstly, “Thou shalt not kill any 
animal.” This resolved itself into, “ Thou shalt not eat any animal 
food.” Hence, Buddhists are virtual vegetarians. Secondly, thou 
shalt drink no wine, or anything to intoxicate. Thus, the 
Buddhists are the most temperate of men. Too much good, how- 
ever, spells evil. The natural man is wicked, and enjoys a little 
wickedness. Goodness is too tame. Most men, in reading Mil- 
ton’s “ Paradise Lost,” secretly sympathise with Satan in his re- 
bellion in heaven against the Deity, would have preferred that he 
had won. Perhaps the sympathy is selfish, but so it is. Angelic 
laws are only fit for a heaven. In a rough and tumble world con- 
taining both savage and civilized, the angels run the risk of being 
massacred. Thus, when the rude, virile West encroached on the 
mild, luxurious, enervated East, as when the British under Clive 
conquered India, thousands fled before the onset of hundreds. In- 
stead of gaining a heaven the Hindus lost even earth. 

This shows the folly of men attaching more importance to the 
concerns of another world than to the affairs of this; a folly com- 
mon to all religions, even Christianity and Theosophy. Hence, 
the notion that it does not matter whether a man is a beggar or a 
Diogenes living in a tub, in this life, so long as he has a prospect 
of playing a golden harp in the next, must be rooted out of nien’s 
minds and cast into the scrap-heap of broken playthings, if we are 
ever to attain the supreme in humanity. In this connection it is 
piquant to hear a Chinaman saying, “ Men given to speculations on 
the invisible world of spirits, and neglectful of the duties and re- © 
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quirements of this life are despised by Confucians as the dregs of 
the people.” This hits equally at Brahmans, Buddhists, Moslems, 
Jews and Christians. As Confucianism is only a storehouse of 
worldly wisdom with sage advice for every situation in life, all men 
could not do better than turn Confucians. They have no gods, 
temples, or priests; merit alone is the open sesame to the highest 
appointments in life. What better could we wish? 

According to an Indian paper (Indian World) even the 
Easterns are tiring of the doctrine of immortality, and the evils it 
brings in its train. The editor predicts that a code of conduct, 
founded solely on knowledge and reason, shall be the next Indian 
religion. 

The greatest flaw in Buddhism is its inculcation of mendic- 
ancy. The monks must not work, but carry a bowl, and beg for 
rice wherever they go. We have in Britain a million Buddhist 
mendicants, but we call them tramps, and give them the gaol 
instead of heaven. Ina country where work is the national religion 
Buddhism cannot thrive. That part of Buddhism is too easy. 
When Buddha inculcated as part of his Eight-fold Path, “ Profound 
Meditation,” it only meant profound laziness. Buddhism in Britain 
would not help the Chancellor of the Exchequer in getting money 
for Old Age Pensions ; and there would be too many pensioners. 

After Buddha died, as is the case in every religion, the cult 
split up into innumerable sects, and degenerated into all sorts of 
debasing rites, quite foreign to the example of Buddha and the 
spirit of Buddhism. This reached its ultimate in the lazy, lousy 
lama of Mongolia, who begged his living, mortified his flesh, and 
descended to everything that was mean and despicable in human 
nature. Yet this regress is not so very extraordinary among a 
debased people, when we read in a recent memoir that a proud 
English aristocrat, thé late Cardinal Vaughan, allowed himself to 
become infested with vermin, in order to curry favour with the 
Deity. It seems almost incredible that any intelligent man, par- 
ticularly an English aristocrat, notorious as they are for cleanliness, 
could believe that the Deity would be gratified with an offering of 
vermin ; but so it is. Showing that man, especially in religion, is 
capable of believing anything. Intelligence is no safeguard against 
absurdity. Even a Sir Oliver Lodge believes in a “Humorous 
Deity.” 

Anyone who is tired of their religion, and wants a change, 
might do worse than become a Buddhist, or that offshoot from it 
which is free from mendicancy, Theosophy. At the same time, 
the best precepts of any religion are all equally good, for their rea! 
essentials are, as St. Paul says, works. If a man lives a good life, 
works hard, and is honest in all the transactions of life, it does 1 t 
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matter what label you tack on him. Hence, the keen desire to 
proselytise, to send missionaries to the heathen, merely to exchange 
one label for another, is much misapplied labour, and only means 
the frittering away of a man’s useful energies. 

In conclusion, all religions are just quack medicines for the 
cure of the soul, as patent pills are quack remedies for the cure 
of the body. You pay your money.and you take your choice. 
Whether they kill or cure does not matter. Death is sure to come 
sometime. Man’s wisest plan of life is to follow the wise advice 
of wise men, of whom mankind has never lacked, and whose wallets 
contain much the same sage maxims. It matters little into whose 
lucky bag you dip, whether Confucius, Buddha, Solomon, Marcus 
Aurelius, Christ, Bacon, Mark Twain, or Martin Tupper; the same 
string of wisdom pearls come up; and if man faithfully follows 
the road they point out, he needs no other Jacob’s Ladder to the 
Heaven of Humanity. 

REDCOTE DEWAR. 














1911. 


UNION OF GOD WITH MAN. 


THE present century is likely to be a remarkable one, for not only 
is it seeing great improvements and inventions of a purely material 
kind, but it is also certain to see a wonderful development in 
spiritual and theological knowledge. 

There is no doubt that we are living in a critical age, as well 
as in an age of criticism; we are at the meeting and the parting 
of the ways. We are privileged to witness and to take part in a 
bloodless revolution. It is the beginning of an epoch-making 
movement, which few or none of us will see carried to a finish, and 
of which we are at a loss to predict the end. Those who come 
after us will reap the result of our doubts and fears, our wander- 
ings, and our labours to discern the truth. We can only go on with 
loyal efforts to unravel the skein, rejoicing that we are privileged 
to take part in the birth of this great movement, rather than wish- 
ing we might witness the consummation of that in which we have 
had no share. 

Until a short time ago men were content to have faith rather 
than reason in matters of religion. They were content to live— 
one might say—two totally different lives, and to look at things of 
religion with other eyes and other senses than those which they 
applied to the every-day matters of the world. Men of great 
scientific knowledge in some cases were willing to shut their minds 
to the discrepancies of scripture, and regard those things with a 
blind faith, rather than attempt to reason with them. Indeed, many 
touching and beautiful pictures have been drawn from this theme. 
The Bible, as the directly inspired word of God, was the only need- 
ful authority, and every word in it must be above criticism. 

In those days, if a man was not content to have faith alone, 
but brought his reason to bear on things spiritual, he more often 
than not took refuge in a passive or active atheism. One of the 
most noticeable features of the present movement is that those who 
are not able to follow the dictates of the “orthodox” church, do 
_ not fly to atheism, but rather to working out religion by the light 
of science, knowledge, and understanding. So far from irreverence 
and scepticism being rife among them, they are seeking in the best 
manner reverently and carefully to ascertain knowledge of the 
highest kind from its own divine source. 
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Bacon wrote centuries ago that “a little philosophy inclineth 
man’s mind to atheism, but depth in philosophy inclineth men’s 
minds to religion,” and we are seeing this difference working in 
our midst. 

Knowledge in the past did; indeed, incline men’s to atheism, 
but knowledge in the present is inclining man’s mind to God. The 
leaders of this present movement are not men of science only, they 
are men of religion. Also they are men of a wide and solid edu- 
cation ; they are not building up on the feathery pinnacles of imagi- 
nation ; they can substantiate argument with fact. 

We do not burn men and women for their religious opinions 
now-a-days, as was done in the past, but there is the finger of 
scorn still pointed, and an unenviable notoriety to be endured. 
Means of earning a livelihood have before now been denied to the 
pioneers of the new thought. 

Every religion, every way of thinking, has had its devotees and 
and its martyrs, and men have marvelled that the followers of a 
“false religion ” should have shown the light of inspiration in their 
lives, and been enabled to die gladly for their religion or their 
ideals, as if inspired with a divine strength. It has been argued 
that fearless facing of death and noble lives were proof of the 
divine origin and truth of the Christian faith, but when adherents 
of other forms of religion lived and died as nobly it was said that 
the explanation lay in the power of imagination over mind and 
body. 

But now men are beginning to perceive the divine origin of 
every form of religion, and that beyond Jesus or Buddha, Thor or 
Krishna, Mythra or Orpheus, yes, and beyond even the old fetiches 
and nature gods, was the one Divine Spirit of God, that every 
honest faith had reached up to this, however blindly, and was sus- 
tained and inflamed by it. The Spirit was the same, no matter 
what it was called, and the faithful disciple had passed through the 
varied material manifestation to the very origin, and spiritual 
presence behind. 

It is for the better realisation of the same Divine Spirit that 
men are searching now, not content with the very material con- 
ception of God the Creator, to which they have been so long accus- 
tomed. In the same manner they are beginning to look with more 
critical eyes at the Gospel stories, and whereas a short time ago 
the removal of them would have meant chaos and confusion, it is 
now realized that the spirit, not the letter, is the important thing. 

When Mr. Guy Thorne wrote his book, “When it Was Dark,” 
his world was peopled with men and women to whom the destruc- 
tion of their faith in the physical resurrection of Jesus meant loss 
of hope and faith, and even senses. But now the majority of lay 
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people, at all events, have utterly discarded the idea of a physical 
resurrection, and the machinations of Schuabe would fail. 

But times have moved even further, and there are beginning 
to be people who believe that the failure to prove any part of the 
Gospel story need have no effect whatever on their faith in God, 
or their belief in the immortality of the Spirit. They believe that 
Jesus and Christ are not altogether synonymous terms, and that 
while Jesus was the Christ, that is the manifestation of the divine 
nature in the human in a peculiar manner, the term Christ need not 
be restricted to Him. The old theory of the virgin birth and the 
miraculous incarnation is beginning to lose force, when we say, 
“ Are not we all the sons of God?” As Dr. Anderson has pointed 
out, the Christ is in every man waiting to be born, and it is this 
“Christ in us” that alone can respond to the great Spirit of God 
in the universe. 

Men are realizing the existence of a spiritual world, so near 
at hand, that life and so-called death are merely lives lived on 
different planes, and that the division between incarnate and dis- 
carnate spirits is not so great as was believed in the past. 

As has been justly said, we admit the existence of physical 
laws, we take the trouble to study them, and we must also believe 
in the existence of spiritual laws for which so far we are groping. 

When we arrive at the same knowledge of these spiritual laws, 
as we have already attained to of the physical, we shall have com- 
pleted an important chapter in the present revolution. 

That the mind, the will-power, or concentrated thought, is a 
far greater factor than is at present fathomed, is already being 
acknowledged. 

When I was in St. Petersburg during the Russo-Japanese war, 
a Russian said to me, “If only our whole nation were praying and 
wishing for victory, what a power the tremendous united concen- 
trated thought would be! But the Japanese have it instead.” And 
again, “If we only would think about victory and wish it enough 
perhaps it may come at last.” 

Some few years ago the talk was of Modernism, now the say- 
ing in the conservative religious world is that Modernism has not 
survived, that it is not to be considered at all, and that all other 
attempts at breaking away from the orthodox path will evaporate 
in the same way. The truth is that Modernism never really died ; 
it only merged imperceptably into another more advanced and 
higher plane of thought still. 

So also with what is commonly called “New Theology.” Quite 
recently has Dr. Anderson gone a step farther on the way with his 
two articles, “ The Christ of Spiritual Experience,”! and “ The Col- 
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lapse of Liberal Christianity.”2 In these he has propounded an 
advanced view of life and religion, part of which, even the so- 
called leader of the New Theology cannot altogether accept. Dr. 
Anderson has opened the door into a more advanced plane still, 
and so it goes on. The lamp has been lit, man is having the 
rungs of a celestial ladder built up for him, on which he must climb 
himself step by step. 

So, too, we are beginning to see in nthe great symbolism of the 
Christian Church the development of the vast symbolism of the 
pre-Christian world, which it is surely a mistake to call heathen, if 
by heathen we mean any of the contemptuous meanings assigned 
by custom to that term. No one can read the history of the cult 
of Mythra without being astonished at its many close resemblances 
to the history of Jesus. So, again, in the history of Krishna or 
the Buddha, we are confounded again and again by some strange 
parallel to the Christian doctrine. 

In the legend of St. George and the dragon we see the mytho- 
logical Perseus, and also Krishna struggling with the serpent. 

And even when we come to the very central rite and observ- 
ance of the Christian Church, we find that it is built upon those 
wonderful pre-Christian mysteries, in which, from age to age, the 
mystical union of God with man, and man to man, has been 
celebrated. 

Mysteries far older than the Gospel story, in which, in the 
same symbolism, in almost every cult, the divine mystical meanings 
of life and death and immortality were set forth. Initiation to 
this central feature of every religion, and participation in the sacred 
mysteries, could only be obtained by lengthy preparation, and most 
strenuous examination, preserved with the greatest secrecy, and 
restricted to those who had shown themselves worthy. But never- 
theless, still the centre of all religions, because it commemorated 
the mystical union of the divine and human. 


M. SVEND. 


2. ‘ Hibbert Journal,” Jan 1910. 
3. Rev, R. +? Campbell sees 














DREAMS AS A BYE-PRODUCT OF 
WAKING ACTIVITY. 


FROM the various descriptions of and comments on the dream 
state, it seems evident that the term “dream” covers a consider- 
able variety of mental. experience. There is much variation, for 
instance, both in the rational value of dreams, and in the position 
assigned to them by different writers in the scale of mental value. 
In exceptional cases, the mind actually seems to be more efficient 
in the dream than in the waking state. Agassiz solved, in a 
dream, a problem relating to a fossil fish that he was unable to 
solve when awake. Professor Hilprecht dreamed out the secret 
of a Babylonian seal cylinder that his waking mind had been in- 
competent to resolye. Right at the other end of the scale is the 
dream consisting of an inconsequent train of images arranged in 
an utter medley of disorder. Corresponding to these differences 
of content is the difference between the opinion, largely, it would 
appear, pertaining to minds of an imaginative order, that dreams 
are valuable aids in mental life, and the opinion that they are 
regrettable and unavoidable relapses into a condition of temporary 
insanity. 

The type of dream contemplated by Mr. Havelock Ellis in 
his article on “ The Logic of Dreams,” in the September number 
of The Contemporary Review, appears to lie midway between the 
thoroughly rational dream (in which the mind may even, in certain 
respects, be more efficient than when awake), and the dream that 
consists of a fantastic series of images. In this type, the dreaming 
mind forms reasonable conclusions, but the inadequacy or er- 
roneousness of the data deprive these conclusions of any real value. 
He specifies a dream in which a foreign minister addressed a com- 
pany of his compatriots in English. He inferred (in the dream) 
that his intention was to be unintelligible to his audience. This 
was a perfectly reasonable inference from the data given—it would 
be, at any rate, carefully considered if the incident had occurred 
in real life, but the conclusion has no value because based upon a 
purely supposititious event. Mr. Ellis was in the position of a 
historian who draws a perfectly valid inference from a narrative 
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in his document, but his interpretation is worthless because the 
narrative is false. 

It also seems that different minds are prone to predominantly 
different types of dream. Mr. Ellis speaks of being set problems 
to solve in his dreams, and solving them from the data given (most 
of the facts accessible to the waking mind being suppressed), after 
the manner of the above. The writer is never, or very rarely, 
conscious of being puzzled by the eccentricities of his dream life or 
of attempting to solve the problems that they raise. The dream 
world is placidly accepted, and not even realised as eccentric, till 
waking remembrance reveals it as such. This difference is prob- 
ably connected with a difference in the dreams themselves. Mr. 
Ellis’s dreams, together with others quoted, are little dramas— 
recognisable as incidents with a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
They are eccentric dramas, for the most part, because they are 
eccentric selections from the experiences of waking life. The 
quoted dream of a lady who offered to convey some money for a 
friend across to Ireland, and was advised to cross the channel in 
a closed basket is, in its way, a complete drama. Mr. Ellis re- 
marks of it that his friend had cast her dream experience in a 
palzolithic world, inconvenienced by the absence of postal facili- 
ties and turbine steamers. The writer’s dreams seldom present 
any sort of coherence at all. There is a transition from one image 
to another of an utterly incoherent and usually vague character. 
One incident follows another with usually no obvious relation. 

In attempting to bring these data under one general prin- 
ciple it seems convenient to adopt a hypothesis indicated by Mr. 
Ellis, but to apply it in a somewhat different way. The hypo- 
thesis in question is the mental dissociation that is now so exten- 
sively postulated in modern psychology. As in all our systems of 
interpretation, the only claim that can be made for the following 
hypothetical reading is that its assumptions and renderings bring 
the facts into line, and enable the mind to view them with a feeling 
of comfort and absence of distraction. The preliminary distinction 
is between the dreaming consciousness and the waking conscious- 
ness, which are regarded as distinct. The reference being exclu- 
sively to the phenomena of dreams, these terms are sufficient, and 
no statement or assertion as to the subconscious character of either 
is needed. So far the hypothesis corresponds to the dissociation 
occurring in the dream state that Mr. Ellis mentions. The inter- 
action between the dreaming consciousness and the waking con- 
sciousness is, however, regarded from a somewhat different point 
of view from that of Mr. Ellis. 

In the dream proper, which is solely the production of the 
dream consciousness, the waking consciousness takes no part 
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whatever. It consists of a series of images whose sequence is 
presumably controlled, and solely controlled, by the usual laws 
of association. It is inherently probable that this dream con- 
sciousness is always active, so that we always dream—the actual 
dreaming and the recollection that we have dreamed being two 
distmct things. No demonstrative proof can be given that we 
always dream, and no stress can be laid on the metaphysical prin- 
ciple that consciousness is a permanent and unintermittent attri- 
bute of mind, so that, in the absence of waking consciousness, 
dreams must maintain its continuity, except in so far as it is an 
induction from the data of experience. But such facts as are 
at our disposal indicate that we always dream in sleep. 
Sometimes our memories of dreams are vague and confused, and 
frequently we simply remember that we did dream without being 
able to recall a single item. A natural inference is that in the 
case of many dreams we neither remember their substance nor 
their occurrence. The contention that during sleep the dreaming 
consciousness is always active, is not essential to the hypothesis 
here outlined, but will be seen to be a probable implication of its 
point of view. The dream proper then is a series of images pro- 
duced by the dreaming consciousness—their character determined 
by their being revived impressions of previous experiences, and 
their sequence determined by the laws of association. They are 
probably of a predominantly, if not exclusively, visual type. 

In the usual sense, the dream proper, as indicated, is not a 
dream at all in that it is not realised by the waking consciousness. 
When we realise that we have dreamed or remember particulars 
of a dream, the waking consciousness has been aware of the 
activity of the dream consciousness. Dreams, then, in the sense 
of phenomena that can persist, wholly or in part, into the memory 
of waking life, are products both of the dreaming and waking con- 
sciousness. The term “dream,” as usually employed, denotes a 
mental experience in which there has been inter-action between 
the two consciousnesses. This point of view suggests that the 
dream consciousness is always active, and that dreams, in the 
ordinary acceptance of the word, only occur when the waking 
consciousness becomes aware of or participates in these activities. 
Since sleep seems to be essentially (from the psychical point of 
view) the suppression of the waking consciousness dreams are 
comparatively rare. They are regular, but intermittent experiences 
—occurring when the waking consciousness is not suppressed suf- 
ficiently to prevent it from reacting with the dreaming conscious- 
ness. It is also evident that dreams will tend to vary in character 
according to the degree in which the activity of the waking con- 
sciousness enters into their production. The degree of activity of 
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the waking consciousness exerts a modifying influence very largely 
because its nature is different from that of the dreaming 
consciousness. The dream of the dreaming consciousness only 
becomes a “dream” in the usual sense when it is attended to by 
the waking consciousness. The dreaming consciousness has no 
power of attention, and its activity is confined to producing series 
of images. With the power of attention go other differences, and 
when the waking consciousness begins to re-act on the dream con- 
sciousness, the final product begins to assume the character of the 
usual mental product of waking activity, and in proportion as the 
waking consciousness is active this waking character becomes more 
pronounced. 

Using the word “dream” to signify a mental process in 
which the attention of the waking consciousness is involved (the 
ordinary sense is distinguished from the unobserved trains of 
images in the dream consciousness), it must be observed that the 
purest form of dream is the simple witnessing by waking con- 
sciousness of the images of the dream consciousness. It is a 
panorama in which waking consciousness simply exerts enough 
attention to fit it for the réle of spectator. The absence of exter- 
nal impressions considerably lowers the threshold of perception 
so that a very slight attentive effort is needed. Consequently, the 
panorama supplied by dreaming consciousness is but little inter- 
fered with, and the listless attentive effort of waking consciousness 
leaves no room for astonishment at its eccentricities. In general, 
since laws of mental association alone regulate the sequence of 
images, these eccentricities are very pronounced. It may be 
noted, however, that since the actual associations formed are largely 
determined by waking experiences, a pure dream may closely 
simulate reality. A business man who daily walks down street A, 
through street B, to his office door, may dream out his daily walk 
quite connectedly if his dream starts in street A. The images 
composing the panorama of his route along A and B are firmly 
united in natural sequence by association by contiguity, and tend 
to reproduce one another in the real order. But, generally speak- 
ing, when a dream scene simulates, though it may be with irregu- 
larities and eccentricities, the actualities of life, then the constrain- 
ing influence of the waking consciousness is at work. The wak- 
ing consciousness insists on controlling the panoramic display as 
far as its lack of suppression will allow it. When Mr. Ellis was 
puzzled at the English of the Spanish Minister’s speech, it was his 
waking consciousness that was puzzled. It was unable to per- 
ceive that the incident was purely imaginary, it was unable to 
coerce the panorama into a closer approximation to reality, but it 
reserved its private interpretation of the display. 
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The dream consciousness, as such, is unemotional, or practically 
so, and when curiosity or fear, or any pronounced element of feel- 
ing enters into the dream, it is due to waking consciousness. We 
generally wake when our dreams produce emotional strain. The 
dreamer who falls from the high cliff wakes before he reaches the 
bottom, and such dreams indicate, by their connection with the 
waking state, that the waking mind is intimately concerned in their 
production. Emotional colouring seems to be usually accom- 
panied by a dramatic simulation of reality. The waking con- 
sciousness, being active, uses the inhibitory power of its attention 
to exclude images incompatible with its real experience. It.thus 
exerts a selective power, and constrains the imagery of the dream 
according to its own feeling of fitness. It is only in connection 
with this selective power that there can be any reasoning in dreams. 
The dream consciousness can fit together, but the waking con- 
sciousness alone can pronounce judgment on the fitting, and insist 
on a logical consistency. The logic is the contribution of the wak- 
ing activities, and when the result is comparable with what might 
be attained in waking life (as in the dream of Agassiz) the waking 
consciousness has attained to an almost waking control. The 
logic of dreams is thus an indication that they are not exclusive 
products of sleep, but wakefulness enters into their production. 

In fact, dreams are bye-products of the operation of waking. 
The comparative shortness of dreams points in this direction. It 
is generally admitted that the actual race of images constituting a 
dream is indeed a race—a hot race occurring in a very small space 
of time. Dreams obviously caused by some sound actually heard 
by the sleeper as he awakes are a case in point, and it is un- 
necessary to quote the classical cases of dreams that were ob- 
viously experienced in seconds, or a fraction of a second of time. 
Taking into consideration the actual shortness of most dreams, 
and the speed at which they probably pass through the mind, it is 
apparent that the interval of waking is the most probable period 
of their production. We obviously dream in fits and starts, and 
the regular fit and start of waking affords the observed condition. 
Possibly the period of falling asleep may afford a similar oppor- 
tunity, but since the process is one in which the attention of the 
waking consciousness falls off, it is not so likely. The rousing of 
attention, on the other hand, characterising waking, presents the 
most advantageous circumstance for the production of dreams. 

Many dreams are known with certainty to occur during waken- 
ing, and often during rapid wakening. The writer once dreamed 
that he rushed into a railway station to catch a train. As he 
rushed frantically down the trainy desperate under a conviction 
that important issues depended on his catching it, each door as he 
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iY came to it, was banged to. As he woke, he distinctly heard the 
{| loud closing of the front door, and this was the obvious origin of 
the dream. The emotional intensity and the close simulation of 
reality indicated the active operation of the waking consciousness. 
In the writer’s experience it is only in such cases of sudden 
wakening that the dreams possess characteristics at all really simu- 
lative of real life. 
Dreams then, are in reality essentially products of the waking 
| consciousness. They differ from the usual mental products of the 
waking state in that the waking consciousness is in the process of 
waking, and temporarily confined for its data largely to the pano- 
ramic display of the dream consciousness. It may here be sug- 
gested that occurrence or non-occurrence of a dream during wak- 
ing may be largely due to the particular images that the dream 
consciousness may at the moment be presenting. Waking con- 
sciousness constructs a dream if it can. It would certainly seem 
likely that what has here been called a pure dream should at least 
result—a dream in which the waking consciousness simply becomes 
aware of the images in the dream consciousness. There is no 
difficulty, however, in supposing that the waking consciousness 
usually or often passes through the stage of mere listless atten- 
tion too rapidly for it to be contented with a dream in which it is 
not actively productive, and when the materials are not suitable no , 
dream results, or that attention is too weak for the dream to be 
remembered. It is quite possible that the vague remembrances 
or isolated images (as of a parcel lying on a table) often floating in 
the mind during the first two or three moments after waking may 
be fragmentary “pure dreams.” If the mind remains in the list- 
lessly attentive stage for an appreciable interval the dreamer ex- 
periences such a pure dream, that tends to be an eccentric pano- 
rama derived from, but not usually simulating, real life. These 
may always precede the type of dream represented by Mr. Ellis 
in his article, but when the latter more rational productions of 
the waking consciousness supervene, they wipe them out of 
memory or incorporate them. Only very rarely, in an actual | 








dream——a product of the waking consciousness into which the 
imagery of the dreaming consciousness also obviously enters—is 
a rational character comparable with fully-developed waking ac- 
tivity attained. In most cases, where such dreams are recorded, 
the action and predominance of the waking consciousness is fully 
evident. The dreamer has been incessantly occupied with the 
problem that his dream solves, and it is even tempting to suggest ‘ 
that the dreamer has never really slept. The active waking con- on 
sciousness only gets near enough to sleep to become appreciably | 
affected by the dreaming consciousness, and solves its problem by 
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the aid it thus receives. It is more probable, however, that the 
mental tension produces a condition of incessant wakefulness, and ~ 
that in such a moment a fortunate conjunction of imagery in the 
dreaming consciousness, and activity in the waking consciousness, 
produces the desirable result. This conjunction is all the more 
likely since the activity of the waking consciousness may predis- 
pose the dreaming consciousness to imagery of a suitable kind. 
Another factor may enter into the constitution of a dream 
as finally reported, so to speak, by the mind. Many dreams are 
shadowy and vague, and the well known tendency of reflection 
may, during waking moments, alter the actual content or nature 
of a dream. It is notoriously difficult to reproduce with accuracy 
an observed event, especially if it take place with rapidity. It 
might happen that much of the speculative element specified by 
Mr. Ellis, as characterising some of his dreams, is in reality due 
to waking reflection—reflection on recalling the dream—and may 
rather represent what he irresistibly infers would be his attitude 
towards the incident than his actual attitude during the actual 
process of the dream. Psychology always insists on the difficulties 
attending introspection, and these difficulties must be intensified 
in the case of such elusive phenomena of dreams. It is, at any 
rate, a moot point as to what extent the final reports of dreams 
are coloured by completely awake activity. Agassiz and Professor 
Hilprecht may have been more awake than they imagined in the 
final reports of their dreams, and their solutions may have been 
real waking solutions prompted by hints given in dreams. In any 
case, dreams having any permanence in memory are more or less 
produced by the waking consciousness as it is roused from sleep. 
The influence of sleep in their production is indirect. All through 
life the dreaming consciousness dreams its train of images—dur- 
ing sleep and during waking life. Sometimes, as in reverie, when 
waking activities wane, we become aware of these images, and may 
almost pass into the condition of “pure dreaming.” But usually 
the activity of waking consciousness so dominates the mind as to 
obscure the influence on our mental processes that the dreaming 
consciousness always exerts. In sleep, the field is cleared for the 
sole operation of the dreaming consciousness. During waking the 
waking consciousness rapidly limits and controls the dreaming con- 
sciousness, but, quickly as the waking consciousness asserts its 
predominance, that assertion takes an appreciable time, and its 
products, during that period of assertion, bear the impress of the 
waning influence of the dreaming consciousness. Sleep thus pro- 
duces dreams by periodically permitting an inroad, on the part of 
the dreaming consciousness, on the potency of the waking con- 


sciousness in mental life. 
J. C. GREGORY. 
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CO-OPERATION. 


CO-OPERATION, in these days, is a word to conjure with, but the 
term is often applied to businesses that are limited companies, in 
which the profit goes to the shareholders. A perfect co-operative 
society would be one that returned the profit to the co-operative 
members in proportion to the amount of purchases made in the 
year by each member of a buying society, and of the amount of 
sales if the society supplies the public. But here comes in a diffi- 
culty. Some capital is required to start with, to provide premises, a 
staff, etc., and if the co-operators are a small number and have 
little capital, this has to be found as a commencement. This capi- 
tal could be provided under the limited company system, the share- 
holders receiving a fixed rate of interest for a certain number of 
years, until the co-operators had a sufficiently large sinking fund to. 
repay the amount. This, if the co-operators are very numerous 
and the business done large, could be effected in a few years, when 
the co-operative society would be independent of external aid, and 
each member would receive his full share of the profit. Once a year 
we hear of co-operative industrial societies in the North of England, 
but of their constitution I have no knowledge, as to whether the 
members receive the full benefit of their membership. In a lady's 
paper, The Delineator, of August, there is an interesting account 
by Minnie J. Reynolds, of “The Valuable Lessons that Italy can 
Teach in this Respect.” It seems that in Italy there are several 
varieties of co-operative building enterprises, operating under muni- 
cipal or government statutes, with or without State aid. Co-opera- 
tive apartment houses have been built in a number of cities. One 
of these was formed in 1901 for building luxurious apartments, and 
in six years the association has eight million lire of capital, repre- 
senting 1,600 partners, all living in their own apartments, or await~ 
ing completion. They accommodate merchants and employees. 
The land cost from £1 4s. to £10 a square metre, and all-the houses 
are within 15 minutes’ ride of the city business in Genoa. A flat, 
which would let at £24 a year, costs the owner £462, with 20 years 
in which to pay, interest at 5 per cent. A life insurance in case of 
the death of the owner, enables the heirs to pay off the debt and 
become the owners. 
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The promoter, Signor Peragallo, believes this is the solution 
of the high rent problem for the prosperous class. In Milan there 
is a co-operative shop with 1,200 employees, with 13,500 co-opera- 
tives, including 5,000 women. It was formed in 1886 by 134 men, 
who put in 10s. a-piece to buy a small stock. In 1906 it did a 
business of 10,468,000 lire. This society returns 5 per cent. to the 
shareholders, and 3 per cent. to every customer, whether a member 
or not, on his purchases during the year, and after providing its 
employees with a library, school, and insurance office, the members 
and customers divided £20,000 profitin 1906. In Italy co-opera- 
tive stores for the sale of necessities, bread, wine, and coal abound, 
and, as a result, in Rome, the price of bread has been reduced to 
all the population. In Milan, the Muratori Co-operative Society 
of Masons and Builders, have undertaken enormous contracts. 
There is also a society of unskilled workmen, who contract for the 
unskilled labour of the Muratori. There are numbers of agricul- 
tural co-operative societies. Two hundred and fifty of them form 
one federation alone, with headquarters at Piacenza. They buy 
foodstuffs, agricultural implements, and fertilisers, at wholesale 
rates; also cloud compellers for the wine-growers, which disperse 
hail clouds, or cause snow to take the place of hail. In 1894 there 
were 720 co-operative banks in Italy, with a capital of 114,000,000 
lire. One of these was started at Murano, among the glass makers. 
It was organised by twelve of them in 1898. In 1903, there were 
266 members, and £4,648 had been loaned without loss. Such is 
a brief summary of this interesting account. As the writer of it 
says, it looks as if Italy, which has in her day taken the lead in 
politics, religion, and art (and one might add banking), were about 
to lead the world again in co-operative enterprise. Now let the 
reader consider what an untilled field there is in our country. To 
start some of these enterprises here would not be difficult. Look 
at the dividends of banks, which go to the shareholders ; in a co- 
operative bank they would go to the customers and depositors, and 
so with large buying and selling societies. This, too, would greatly 
encourage thrift. To the present writer, such a co-operative move- 
ment seems much more likely to improve society, and to some 
extent, transform it, than any socialistic scheme to which, indeed, 
it is absolutely inimical, for no one interested in a co- 
operative society, would wish to see it transferred to the State. 


H. D. BARCLAY. 
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RICH people hold for themselves the wealth of England, not only 
in gold and silver, houses, lands, pleasures, food and raiment; but 
also in the romantic heart of life; the society of bright and 
healthy and beautiful women. The poor call them ladies, and what 
great and splendid ladies most of them are! Some are not, it is 
true; but the beauties and glories of the rest of our women of 
wealth are so many that all the world wonders at them. I have 
travelled much, and seen women of many nations, east and west, 
but I must confess I have never seen finer women anywhere than 
the tall, rose-coloured sparkling women at Ascot, or in the hunting 
field, or at the Eights’ Week Festival in Oxford, when the young, 
the strong, and the pretty, come from all parts of the kingdom to 
see their brothers and sweethearts row for life or death; or than 
those to be seen on some special night in a London theatre or ball- 
room. And the rich get them all as mothers, sisters, sweethearts, 
wives, or friends. 
How sad, miserable and unhealthy, as a rule, is the mother, 
the sister, the sweetheart, the wife, or the friend of a poor man. 
Can she be otherwise, born and bred in a slum, or in a village 
hovel? What is her life? Toil and worry in meanness and drud- f 
gery. Five minutes at school, and then stifled for life ina hot . ff 
factory; driven till death on a dirty farm; slaving day and night. 
in the dark basement of some lordly mansion.. How can she grow 
beautiful, or beautify herself, or find ease and comfort in repose, 
or touch her sad face with the genius of learning, of music, of art or 
science ; or make her poor body thrill with physical culture and 
magnificent exercises? But her free sisters in the same nation are 
bright, glowing, healthy, lively, and full of laughter; the equals, 
the superiors, the companions of men who walk proudly, hand- 
somely among them. If a self-educated poor man should desire 
and try to gain the friendship of a modern Hypatia, he would be 
taken for a madman, and sentenced accordingly! Some poor 
women are bright and pretty, and a few of them are handsome and 
splendid. But how few. Sometimes, a Lancashire girl, with the 
face of ideal beauty, may be seen entering a dingy factory, walking 
like a queen to the scaffold, her glory heightened by the simple 
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shawl pinned on at her breast, and covering her well-poised head 
and her shapely shoulders. Or an Irish peasant girl, a Scotch 
fisher lassie, or a Welsh mountain girl, may be found, who would 
shine all the brighter in an assembly of the great. The prettiest 
girl I ever saw was an English servant girl in London, and her 
beauty shines before me still. And far away in India I have seen 
poor village girls who ought to have been princesses, and children 
whose face, figure and carriage, made your heart leap with all the 
joy of life. But, alas! only a few stars of this magnitude can be 
seen among the poor, and some of them are falling stars. All of 
them are exceptions. They are noted here specially because they 
are souncommon. Sorrow and suffering, poverty, and the depriva- 
tion of nearly all free-Hearted pleasures, thin their faces, and mark 
them with pale sadness; dwarf their bodies and lower their minds. 
Exceptional tears brighten the eyes of women, and a rare grief will 
but give her a little more grace and loveliness, grief’s own fine 
justification ; but the set mood of sorrow, everflowing tears, and a 
life’s outlook of unchanging sadness and hopelessness, will dim the 
clearest eyes, sallow the healthiest bloom, darken the sweetest face, 
and sicken the strongest body. These are the eyes that poor men 
look into for ever, these are the faces they kiss, and these the 
bodies they embrace in life and in death. And poor women’s 
fathers, brothers, sweethearts, and husbands, too, what of them? 
Yes, poor women share the fate of poor men, but the subject is 
too sad to pursue further. I will give it up now; my readers must 
think it out for themselves; I have written enough to show that 
here is another way the rich have the best of it in the battle of 
life; another way they have of gaining and maintaining their old 
selfish superiority without fear of condemnation. Nature loves the 
rich and laughs at poverty. 
HEDLEY V. STOREY. 











ST, JOHN THE BAPTIST. 





SON of the desert, with long dust of travel 
Scoréd and scars 

Brighter than stars ; 

In sunset’s light, like blood, thy rough apparel 
Waves its red banner through Time's rifts and bars. 
No king had half so royal a robe, or splendour 
And spacious air, 

Awfully fair, 

Dowered with thy call and infinite surrender— 
No purple attire, as that rude camel’s hair. 
Hast thou no burden for this petty age, 

No cry that is an eternal heritage? 





Herald of dawn and truth, O child of thunder, 

Upon thy lips 

Like scourging whips 

Flamed iron words that brake old bonds asunder 
Born from the mouth of earthquake and eclipse. 
Monarchs, who caught thy voice, knew it a sentence 
Of judgment ire 

Falling in fire ; 

They heard the awful summons to repentance, 
Shivering from gorgeous gloom of damned desire. 
Though centuries proud have passed, since God’s high seal 
Set thee apart, yet rings thy trumpet peal. 


We seem to hear thee now again, stern Prophet, 
Above the dance 

And rose romance 

That cannot veil the black abyss of Tophet— 
Above gay Court and silken circumstance ; 

Once more that rugged brow, by God anointed, 
Looms grandly out 

From ghostly doubt 

And idle fear along the path appointed— 
Through the gray shadows girding us about. 

Thy passionate warnings, like the spume of waves, 
Splinter their spears against our gilded graves. 
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Predestined Seer, thine is grand thought’s direction, 
Dreadful as fate 

And stronger than hate ; 

Grand thought that lifts life to its resurrection 

From grisly death, in a trust determinate 

We need thee now, those short sharp words like lashes 
Stabbing our hearts 

To higher parts ; 

Tramp of the ordered lines in lightning flashes, 
Tearing the veil from sickled aims and arts. 

Ah, in this pale backwater past reprieve, 

Show us what beauty it is just to believe. 


Come from the workshop dim or the oratory, 
The desert shrine 

Where candles shine 

Instead of faith, and tell thy statelier story— 
So old and new, so human and divine. 

We weary of these mechanic ministrations, 
The established doubt 

And gold without 

But not within the preacher’s revelations— 
Men want the shaking of a battle shout. 
From solitudes of shame and wilds of woe, 
Awaken us with thwart suffering’s savage throe. 


It may be now thy pulpit and the altar 

Shall arise from slums, 

Where famine drums 

Deep its low curse that cannot fail or falter— 
Pointing its blade on stones, wealth’s barren crumbs. 
Thy mandate has gone forth, the final message, 
Where darkness drapes 

Purpose and shapes 

Unto great issues of tremendous presage— 

The mandate that nor priest nor prince escapes. 
We hear the ghastly mutterings faint, that form 
Fresh systems from mid furnace and mad storm. 


Creed has grown custom, faith a fashion’s bias, 
Putting forth bloom 

In the painted room ; 

They need the purging of a new Elias, 

Fierce power, that shatters toys with judgment doom. 
The hooligans and harlots in filth or satins 
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Demand a faith, 

No posturing wraith ; 

Service that is a new creation’s matins, 
And not the trick of decorated death. 

O all the world is a-hungered for that cry, 
Which from its dust shall raise divinity. 


Come with thy dread volcanic blow that blesses 
When striking, and heals 

Nations it seals ; 

Come out of want’s bleak populous wildernesses, 
Wresting from night the light but it reveals. 

We shall not shrink from the hard ordeal’s making, 
Rebuilding the brute 

That else were mute 

And worthless save for this heroic breaking— 
Swells sweetest melody from the riven lute. 

To a god-like stature only climb the wills, 
Beaten and broken to grace in iron mills. 





Baptise us with the spirit of austere fasting 

That giveth sight, 

Liberty and light ; 

That we may anchor on the Everlasting, 

And arm us with the armour that is Right. 

Breathe into us the breadth of desert spaces, 

Deep purple skies’ 

Pure ecstasies, 

Gathering into the bosom of their embraces 

Prattle of babes and all the immensities. 

Uplift us to thy height, and though by fire 
Add dignity of a new world’s desire- 


And what if pain alone should be the vision, ( 
The virtue and spell } 
Of the elect who fell 

Before they reached to royalty of decision— 

What if we must ascend to heaven through hell ? 

Surely a faith with sweep as of the ocean 

Is worthy a price, 

Should it suffice 

The infinite thirst of an infinite devotion, : 

Of many a cross and Calvary’s sacrifice ? | 
Rock-hewn man, mould us with the unsparing axe, 
Even though we pay the ultimate red tax. 
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All great past chivalries and those of the ages 
Arrived not yet, 

Fever and fret 

Travailing to some fresh birth on tempest stages, 
Awake till we are in God’s own order set ; 
Immeasurable thoughts into us hammer, 

Like the cosmic stroke 

Wherewith earth woke, 

To assume with love that strains and lips that stammer 
The blessed bondage of Christ’s gentle yoke. 
Bright pregustations of the Godhead’s Power, 
Between the ribs of death we pluck heaven's flower! 


Thou stormy Angel of a new world’s being, 
From murderous mine 

A comet shine ; 

Or out of belching mill, with Baptist seeing, 
Step forth and fashion men of Circe’s swine. 
Down in the sweater’s den a tipsy stutter 
May foretell still 

A people’s will, 

And their deliverer King-made of the gutter 
Start from destruction that to crown must kill. 
Seamed hands, that hold the pick or uncart stones, 
May seize a sceptre yet and topple thrones. 


Thy words like thunderclaps on souls, not cities, 
Shall brighten and burn, 

Until they turn 

To their estate, not the doled crust of pities 
Lying and luxuries which, while spending, spurn. 
Gone is the hour of petty sops and grudging, 
Changes at chance 

And eyes askance ; 

The judges now must bear their victims’ judging, 
And crownéd Demos take the inheritance. 
Contemptuous pity had its day of night, 

The sovereign Masses now know right is might. 


Come, thou new Baptist, witli the fire that purges 
Palace and fane 

Of blighting and bane ; 

Cry of the famished myriads seethes and surges 
About the feet of God; to fall red rain. 

Come, bear thy winnowing fan and with it sever 
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Privilege that stood 

Too long and deemed such wrong should stand for ever, 
And bind in one Christ’s glorious Brotherhood. 

Speak with the trumpet voice that nations heed, 

Arouse us from the slumber of shame and greed. 









Come, blessed Scourge of God, forth from the starkness 
Of the stony wild, 

Terrific, mild ; 

With all the might and sweetness wrung from darkness, 
And all the softness of the little child. 

We want them both, their undivided duty, 

Love’s bending reed 

For every need, 

The winepress trodden in wrath’s ensanguined beauty, 
Working alike out charity’s great creed. 

Come, with the axe that is the Holy Name, 

Consume the dross and set our souls aflame. 


Cowered once the Princess prostitute, in scarlet 
And scornful ease, 

Jewelled to please ; 

And in the unfathomable vista starlit, 

She heard thy accusing tones like surf of seas. 
Wavered the Stoic and the soldier drivelled, 
When dazzling lies 

Like summer skies 

Were rent apart, and the shamed despot shrivelled 
Before thy ban in doomed adulteries. 

Thy silent presence was a piercing sword, 

And round thee encamped the armies of the Lord. 













Freedom of rolling wastes—whose rocks were pillows, 
Whose radiant roof 

With sable woof 

The constellations—and the brown sand’s billows 

Cradled thee to a grandeur, vast, aloof ; 

Scorched by the blinding heat from earth, the crater 
Blasted of old 

Thus wast thou framed and ground to something greater 
In elemental forces’ fateful hold. 

Then didst thou keep lone vigils, lurid feasts, 
Fighting with devils and lusts worse than wild beasts. 
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There thou beheldest pearly sunrise porches 
Through every hue, 

Crimson and blue, 

Saffron and green, flush to their million torches— 
And there lost Paradise’s peace and clue; 

Ah, thus the tideways of the world, its thinking 
And secret care, 

Lay open and bare 

Within the heart at its deep fountains drinking— 
To body its life and in its majesty share. 

Unveil to us again those ancient springs, 

The pure preambles of fresh thoughts and things. 


We would return once more to ourselves and Nature, 
When man with God 

Divinely trod, 

While trust from love drew all its legislature, 
Before the staff of freedom grew a rod. 

Heaven would again unlock its sacred sluices, 
Flowing on earth 

From death and dearth; © 

Did but our being drain those gentle juices, 
The draught of life, the new immortal birth. 
Out in the desert, on prayer’s lonely peak, 

Ever man meets with God and God doth speak. 


Princes empalaced, and below his steeple 
With uplifted hand 

The priestling stand ; 

They hear the murmur of a mighty people, 
In common faith the only iron band. 

Attic and cellar, squalid stews and basement, 
One swarming hive 

A-sweat upstrive ; 

They feel now Man is God, and in amazement 
Know the grand Cross will beyond crowns survive. 
Thy foot falls with the Masses—it is well— 
We hear the tinkling of thy camel’s bell. 


F. W. ORDE WARD. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Canon Holmes’s very welcome work on “The Origin and 
Development of the Church in Gaul,” is the book-form edition of 
the author’s Birkbeck Lectures for 1907 and 1908, in Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. It is a portly volume of nearly 60 pages, and 
is divided into seventeen chapters, dealing respectively with the 
problem of the conversion of Gaul (here the legends of the settling 
of the family of Bethany in Gaul are disposed of); the first his- 
torical evidence of Christianity in Gaul, connected with the Lyons 
persecution, towards the end of the second century; the Mission 
of the Seven Bishops from Rome in the third century; the Last 
Persecution in the beginning of the fourth century; the Peace of 
the Church; the Trials of St. Hilary of Poitiers; St. Martin of 
Tours; the Tragedy of Priscillian; Early Gallican Monasticism ; 
Gaul in the Fifth Century ; the Gallican Church and the Papal See 
(a specially interesting chapter); the Semi-Pelagian Controversy ; 
Sidonius Apollinaris—his efforts to promote education, and his 
patronage of monasticism ; the Fathers of the Gallican Church—St. 
Hilary of Arles, St. Germanus, St. Lupus, St. Mamertus, and St 
Czsarius ; Gallican Councils (the Gallican Church should be judged 
by its Sixth Century Councils, and not by the scandals mentioned by 
Gregory of Tours); and a final chapter on St. Columbanus. A 
table of the descent of the early Merovingian kings, and a full index 
add to the value of the book. In the preface, the author tells us 
that “the present work is the result of his study of the origin and 
settlement of the Church in England, and of his desire to come to 
some reliable conclusions as to the condition of the Church in 
Britain before the English invasion.” Gaul was the threshold of 
Britain, and to know “what may, or may not, have been in this 
island,” is, impossible, “until we know all we can of what really 
had occurred, and was, in Gaul.” The author justly claims the 
credit of being the first English writer to take up the subject “on 


1. “The Origin and Development of the Christian Church in Gaul, during 
the First Six Centuries.” By T. Scott Holmes, D.D., Chancellor and Canon 
a of the Cathedral Church of Wells, &c. London: Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd. 
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such serious lines of historical criticism.” Our table of the con- 
tents will remind our readers of the exceedingly interesting charac- 
ter of early Gallican Church history ; and the author’s statement of 
his special motive will indicate the importance of the study to British 
readers. We place the book on our shelves with a distinct feeling 
of having received a very valuable addition to our ecclesiastical 
historical literature. 


Dr. Moffat has added to his already useful and scholarly pro- 
ductions, one of the most valuable volumes of Clark’s “ International 
Theological Library,” in his “ Introduction to the Literature of the 
New Testament.”2 In German and French literature, we have no 
lack of “Introductions” to the New Testament; but the chief 
English “Introductions” are either out of date, or of a popular 
rather than a distinctly critical character. Dr. Moffatt’s book cer- 
tainly fills a vacant place. In the “International Theological 
Library,” the most popular of the previous volumes appears to be 
Dr. Driver's “ Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament,” 
which has gone into its eighth edition. We think it tolerably cer- 
tain that Dr. Moffatt’s “New Testament Introduction” will meet 
with a similar good fortune. We do not intend to disparage the 
works of the other authors; but Dr. Moffatt’s subject appeals 
more generally to students than do many of the other subjects. 
Our limited space—especially when we have a large number of 
books awaiting notice—compels us to refrain from going into so 
much detail as we might otherwise do. It must suffice to mention 
that in the Prolegomena we have a full discussion of the making of 
the Canon, its literary sources, structure, composition, literary forms, 
etc. Then in Chapter I. we have a hundred pages dealing with 
“The Correspondence of Paul”; in Chapter II. the “ Historical 
Literature”; in Chapter III. the “Homilies and Pastorals”; in 
Chapter IV., the “ Apocalypse”; and in Chapter V. “the Fourth 
Gospel.” The author appears to have made a tolerably exhaustive 
use of both old and recent literature, British and foreign; and his 
treatment is that of an impartial critical historian. He tells us that 
since this 

“manual is designed primarily for the use of students, most of 

whom need to be reminded that if the first commandment of 

research is, ‘Thou shalt work at the sources,’ the second is, 

‘ Thou shalt acquaint thyself with work done before thee and 

beside thee,’ I have agreed to notice . . . the views of scholars 

who, for various reasons, are led to occupy positions which 
differ from those adopted in the following pages.” 


2. “An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament.” By James 
Moffatt, B.D., D.D Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
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The author’s general standpoint may be inferred from the charac- 
ter of the series to which his volume belongs. A very valuable 
set of historical tables occupies some twenty pages. 


As it would be absurd to attempt to give anything claiming to 
be a criticism of Dr. Illingworth’s new work on “ Divine Trans- 
cendence,”8 in the little space we have at our disposal, we content 
ourselves with transcribing a few passages from the preface, and 
giving the titles of the chapters. Twelve years ago, our author 
published his essay on “ Divine _Immanence,” 

“considered as one aspect of a dual truth which was stated in 

the following words: ‘Christianity, with its correlative doc- 

trines of the Trinity and the Incarnation, laid equal stress both 
on the transcendence and the immanence of God, or in less tech- 
nical terms, upon His supremacy, and His omnipresence.’ But 
in the interval the latter phrase has been frequently employed 


In other words, it has been diverted from a Christian to a 
pantheistic use. I have endeavoured ... to recall attention 
to the complementary conception of divine transcendence ; as 
being, from the Christian point of view, pre-supposed, and not 
precluded, by that of immanence ; and, further, to point out its 
intimate connection with the spiritual, and in that sense, super- 
natural authority, which distinguishes the organization, faith, 
and worship of the Church.” 
The chapters treat of Psychological Bias; Relative and Absolute 
Being; the Theistic Argument; Transcendence and Authority ; 
Authority of the Church, of the Creed, of Sacraments, of the Old 
Testament, of the New Testament ; Christian Life under Authority. 
An appendix of “ Illustrative Notes” deals with Absolute Being, 
Episcopacy, the Synoptists, and Religious Authority. 

The full title of Mr. Edghill’s work is “ The Revelation of the 
Son of God: Some Questions and Considerations-arising out of a 
Study of Second Century Christianity,”4 being the Hulsean Lec- 
tures for 1910-11. About a year ago, the author gave us a larger 
work, entitled, “Faith and Fact: A Study of Ritschlianism, the 
Essay for the Norrisian Prize, 1908. He has also written a book 
on “ The Spirit of Power.” In his new book he goes to some ex- 
tent over some of his old ground, as, he says, “it seemed necessary 
to set the subject in its context, if any proper comparison were to 
be made between the Christian religion in the second century, and 





3. “Divine Transcendence and Its Reflection in Religious Authority.” An 
Essay. By J. R. Illingworth, M.A., D.D. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 

4. “The Revelation of the Son of God.” By Ernest Arthur Edghill, B.D., 
a 3 _ History at King’s College, London, &c. London: Macmillan 
an -» Ltd. 
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the other philosophies and faiths of that period.” The “ Revela- 
tion of the Son of God,” is an interesting study of second century 
Christianity, from the general point of view of modern Anglican 
theology. The four divisions treat respectively of “ Reason, Reli- 
gion, and Revelation”; “Miracle and Character”; “Christ the 
Lord and Christ the Word”; “Christ and the Christian Creeds.” 
A specially unsatisfactory part of the book, to us, is that on miracles. 
When men like Prof. Sanday (whom our author quotes) and Mr. 
Edghill are dealing with the question of miracles, we are always 
disposed to pity them. They arrive at no satisfactory conclusion, 
and argue in a way that is excellently well calculated to unsettle 
the faith of the thoughtful reader. 


Bishop Welldon’s three lectures on “The Religious Aspects 
of Disestablishment and Disendowment ”§ are, as might have been 
expected, admirable examples of calm, temperate, dispassionate 
controversy. He tells us that 


“The lectures attempt to deal in as impartial a spirit as pos- 
sible with the religious aspects of disestablishment and dis- 
endowment. For, in my eyes, it is infinitely more important 
that the people of England should be religious in heart and 
life than that any one Church should gain or retain a 
superiority over all others.” 


This quotation gives the spirit of the book. It is the religious 
aspect of the question that Bishop Welldon keeps in view. He 
sees no sin in disestablishment, nor can Churchmen “ justly hold 
up hands of pity and horror at disendowment.” The whole ques- 
tion is one of expediency—what is best religiously? The lectures 
deal respectively with “ Considerations affecting the Existence of 
a National Church ;” “The Conditions under which it is possible 
to maintain a National Church in the present day;” and “The 
Probable Consequences of Disestablishing and Disendowing the 
National Church of England.” Evidently, the prospect of dis- 
establishment does not seriously alarm Bishop Welldon. He closes 
with the remarks— 


“No Churchman may forget that neither establishment nor 
endowment is vital to the being of the Church. . . . So long 
as He is with her, then whether she is established or disestab- 
lished, endowed or disendowed, she can go her way in peace ; 
she can do the sacred work appointed for her until He comes 


again. 
5. “The Religious Aspects of Disestablishment and Disendowment.” Three 


Lectures delivered in Manchester Cathedral. By (Bishop) James Edward 
Cowell Welldon, D.D., Dean of Manchester. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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“The Basal Beliefs of Christianity "6 is an attractive title. In 
these days of deliquescent doctrine one is naturally curious to 
know what a popular theologian regards as “ basal beliefs.” We 
find in Dr. Snowden’s very readable book nothing differing widely 
from what moderately orthodox divines have long held as the 
“basal beliefs” of Christianity. These “beliefs” are stated in 
modern terms; and there is a pleasant absence of what may be 
called virulent dogmatism. The author admits that doctrines “ may 
fall out of touch with our day,” in form and expression. The tone 
of a sermon a hundred years old is different from that of the 
preaching of to-day. “Truth is permanent,” but its “application ” 
is progressive. “We still wear clothes, but fashions change; we 
eat food, but the dishes differ.” But are these analogies good? Is 
not doctrine the clothes, not its fashion? Have not our modern 
“higher critics” robbed the orthodox of some of their “clothes”? 
Dr. Snowden is sufficiently orthodox to hold to the virgin birth and 
resurrection of Christ, as “the buttresses on which the arch of 
Christ’s life stands.” The Bible, he admits, is a human book, but 
a “medium and means” of revelation. “The belief in miracles 
has not been overthrown, and they stand as a central column in 
the fabric of our historic faith.” 


Mr. Lin Shao-Yang has written a book which is destined, and 
deserves, to make a noise in the religious world, and especially in 
that part of the religious world that concerns itself largely with 
missions to the heathen. The “Chinese Appeal to Christendom,”? 
represents, we imagine, a literature which is likely to increase in 
proportion as the more highly civilised of those peoples to whom 
Christians send missionaries become desirous of “ answering back.” 
It is, moreover, a genuine and—we think—permanent bit of Anglo- 
Chinese literature. Mr. Shao-Yang has achieved a book of excep- 
tionally high character, judged from either a literary or a scientific 
point of view. A “heathen Chinee,” whose childhood and youth 
— including his student years—were spent in the West, apparently 
chiefly in England, he has thoroughly absorbed European culture, 
understands the mind of the West, is profoundly learned in Western 
science and letters, and at the same time is an excellent repre- 
sentative of the cultured Chinaman. His appeal is a protest 
against the present attempt to impose upon China the cast-off 
theology of the Christian West. He proves that a large number 
of the missionaries in China are at anes teaching the super- 


6. “The Basal Beliefs of Christianity. ” By James H. Snowden, D.D., 
LL.D., Author of “Scenes and a in the Life of Christ,” “The World a 
Spiritual System,” &c. New York acmillan Company. 


7. “A Chinese Appeal to Christendom concerning Christian Missions.” B 
Lin Shao-Yang. London: Watts and Co. J 
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stitions which enlightened Western Christians have given up. 
While this is an injury to the Chinese, it is bad policy on the part 
of the missionaries. For example, here is a passage upon which 
our eyes fell as we turned from writing the last sentence ;— 


“When missionaries try to inspire their Chinese audiences 
with dread of the hell-fires of evangelical Christianity, they 
should remember that we Chinese have all heard of hell from 
our own Buddhist priests, and that if most of us refused long 
ago to believe in the bludgeons and saws and racks of the 
Buddhist hell, we know of no good reason why we should 
believe in the flames of hell described by Christians.” 


The author eloquently carries his theme through chapters on such 
subjects as revivalist methods in China; emotional religion; the 
problem of evil; Christian demonology; hell and the damnation 
of the heathen; prayer, faith, and telepathy (this chapter is in 
reality a short essay on the philosophy of prayer); and so on, and 
so on. Beyond being an appeal of protest against the tactics of 
the majority of the missionaries, the book is incidentally a very 
telling criticism upon Christianity. The book will compel atten- 
tion. The English is of a better style than many Englishmen 
have attained to; the treatment is courteous; the reasoning is 
sound; and the warning conveyed is one of which it behoves us 
to take immediate and serious note. If we are, in the future, to 
hold our own against 400,000,000, or a large fraction of that num- 
ber of such “heathen Chinees” as Mr. Shao-Yang, where shall we 
be? 

Mr. Jenkins’s “O King, Live for Ever!”8 is an historical novel 
in form, but in substance—when read together with the lengthy 
and interesting Appendix—an argument for the proposition that 
many of the old Biblical stories are “not history at all,” but Baby- 
lonian myths. Or, to put the author’s position, as he does him- 
self in the first page of the Appendix :— 


“Reverence for the old Bible had become too much a part 
of [the author's] very being, to be lightly rejected, but the 
other part of the said dictum [that the Hebrews were ‘ God’s 
own people ’] had steadily to give way before the light which 
history and science threw upon it. . . . When one discovers 
that the Israelites were not descended from ‘ Adam ’—had not 
been in bondage in Egypt, as described—had not passed forty 
years in the desert—had not received the Ten Commandments 
from ‘God’ on Mount Sinai—that there had been no univer- 


8. **O King, Live for Ever!’ or The Last Days of Babylon.” With an 
Appendix. By Richard Wade Jenkins. London: Watts and Co. 
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sal deluge, and no Noah, and consequently no Shem—and that 
many of the old favourite stories were Babylonian myths, and 
not true history at all—the Jews’ own account of their history 
had to go also, as soon as the writer had justified his conclu- 
sions by careful inquiry.” 
The novel has, we are told, been already dramatised by the author. 
Dr. Coriat’s “ Abnormal Psychology "8 is a welcome contribu- 
tion from America to the popular exposition of one of the most 
remarkable modern developments of pathological psychology. The 
subject is, as our author assures us, 
“not a mere fad. . . . It is the outcome of the work of small 
groups of investigators in France, Germany, and America, 
within the last twenty-five years. Beginning with a study of 
the phenomena of hypnosis, these researches gradually de- 
veloped into a series of brilliant psychological discoveries. The 
most important of these is the principle of dissociation, or of 
splitting of the mind. In a general way, we speak of these 
matters as the theory of the subconscious. This theory has 
not only thrown an immense amount of light on the nature of 
human personality, but other peculiar phenomena, such as 
losses of memory or amnesia, automatic writing, crystal gaz- 
ing, and such diseases as neurasthenia, hysteria, psychasthenia, 
have been stripped of the mystery which surrounded them for 
centuries.” 
The value of this book for the general reader is derived from the 
fact that the author has brought together and popularised accounts 
of investigations widely scattered in medical and psychological 
publications, and inaccessible to all but specialists. The matter 
of the text is given under two general headings: “The Explora- 
tion of the Subconscious,” and “The Diseases of the Subcon- 
scious.” Under the first heading, we have chapters treating of 
automatic writing and crystal-gazing (from a purely scientific 
standpoint), the testing and the analyzing of the emotions, sleep, 
dreams, hypniosis, and the analysis of the mental life. Under 
the second heading, we have cases (and their treatment) of loss of 
memory, illusions of memory, the splitting of personality, hysteria, 
psychasthenia, neurasthenia, and psycho-epileptic attacks. When 
a second edition is called for, more care should be given to the 
proof-reading. “Simulating” is frequently mis-spelt “ stimulat- 
ing ;” “ cathartic” is mis-spelt “ carthartic ” twice on one page ; and 
“sanatorium” is many times mis-spelt either “sanitarium” or 
“ sanatarium.” 
9. “Abnormal Psychology.” By Isador H. Coriat, M.D., Assistant Phy- 


sician for Diseases of the Nervous System, Boston City Hospital. London: 
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The second title of Sir William Cooper’s portly volume on 
“ Spiritual Science: Here and Hereafter,”10 is “ A Study of Spiritual 
Philosophy and Its Practical Application to the Everyday of Life.” 
An introduction is from the pen of Mr. William Le Queux. The 
author describes himself as 


“a plain, matter-of-fact man of the business world . . . who, 
having spent over forty years of his life in India, has come 
home to study a few tof life’s problems. Out in that Eastern 
land I filled many occupations. I was indigo-planter, tobacco- 
grower, and manufacturer, cotton-shipper, etc.; I was chair- 
man of more than one large manufacturing company, president 
of a Chamber of Commerce, member of one of the Legislative 
Councils of India, and Colonel-Commandant of an Adminis- 
trative Volunteer Battalion. I am now the head of the largest 
manufacturing concern of its kind in India, and one of the 
largest in the world.” 
Since his return home, he has written several books on economic 
and social questions. Believing that he possesses “a certain apti- 
tude for applying common-sense tests to each one bf life’s pro- 
blems,” he has in this book applied that test to the new problem 
of “Spiritual” Science. The result is a volume of some four hun- 
dred pages, very readable, in spite of not a little repetition. But 
we have here little that is new, beyond the writer’s enthusiasm for 
his subject. The work will doubtless be welcomed by occultists ; 
and readers who are not occultists will find in it a good statement 
of the latest facts and ideas connected with occultism. We are 
afraid, however, that we must regard the work as a fresh proof of 
the fact that “a practical man of the world” is not always well 
qualified to deal with questions that make a heavy demand upon 
the logical and critical faculties, especially when those questions 
are taken up late in life. 


Under the title of “The Wisdom of Schopenhauer,"!l Mr. 
Walter Jekyll has sent out an excellent selection of translations 
from the philosopher’s principal writings. Mr. Jekyll, it appears, 
has already translated the whole of Schopenhauer’s works, and has 
prepared them for the press. Whether they will be sent to press, 
is dependent upon the reception which the present volume of selec- 
tions meets with. Seeing that Schopenhauer is the most readable 
—we might say, for the ordinary man, the only readable—German 


10. “Spiritual Science: Here and Hereafter.” By Sir William Earnshaw 
Cooper, C.I.E., author of “The Murder of Agriculture,” &c. London: L. N. 
Fowler and Co. 

11. “The Wisdom of Schopenhauer, as Revealed in Some of His Principal 
Writings.” Selected and Translated by aaa Jekyll, M.A., formerly of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Londen: Watts and Co. 
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philosopher of the last century, there ought to be little doubt of the 
popularity of this tentative volume. We have here selections from 
“The Will in Nature,” the whole of the “Essay on the Freedom 
of the Will,” and extracts from “ The Basis of Ethics,” as well as 
from the “ Parerga and Paralipomena” (or “ Odds and Ends ”), the 
most popular of all the philosopher’s writings. Many readers will 
welcome this volume as offering a fair sample of Schopenhauer. 
It would be little to the credit of the English-reading public if 
there were not a sufficient demand for the whole of Schopen- 
hauer’s works to justify Mr. Jekyll in sending his translation to 
the press. 

Bishop Westdott’s “Gospel of the Resurrection,”13 here ap- 
pears in Alienson’s Sixpenny Series, a series which—we believe— 
is issued in competition with the sixpenny series of the Rationalist 
Press Association. Doubtless, many Anglicans will be glad to be 
able to buy for sixpence a work, the price of which has hitherto 
been prohibitive to them. But we do not anticipate that the work 
will circulate largely among those to whom it would be an anti- 
Rationalistic propaganda. In fact, the days of the Westcott fetish 
are over; the style and the argumentation are both belated. 

Mr. Kisch’s “ Religion of the Civilised World and Judaism "” 
is an interesting little volume of half-a-dozen chapters, in which 
the author endeavours to establish the proposition that the religion 
of Israel (or Judaism) “is a distinctly universalistic religion, and 
that it is suitable for adoption by every man, no matter what may 
be the religion of his birth or of his education.” The author con- 
tends that this was the claim of some of the greatest prophets, and 
that it is consistent with the ideals of the most important portions 
of the Bible. The little book is only another of a number of signs 
that, in the present deliquescence of specific Trinitarian and Chris- 
tian dogmas, the representatives of the simple monotheism and 
comprehensive ethics of the Old Testament are recognising their 
opportunity. The doctrinal residuum that is left, after the deli- 
quescence of Christian dogma, is the Jewish Theism. Mr. Kisch 
does not say all this; but it is easy to make the inference from 
the interesting Judaic literature that has recently come under our 
notice. 

Mr. Moore's “ Club Feast of Christ’s Appointment,” is a little 
square pocket Manual for Confirmation candidates. In about 150 


12. “The Gospel of the Resurrection.” By Brooke Foss Westcott, late 
Bishop of Durham. First Cheap Issue. London: H. R. Allenson, Limited. 

13. “Religion of the Civilised World and Judaism.” By H. J. Kisch. 
London: Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 

14. “The Club Feast of Christ’s yy = A Text Book and Manual 
for Confirmation Candidates.” By the . Herbert Moore, sometime Warden 
of S. Andrew’s Divinity School, Tokyo. Stoke-on-Trent: Booklet Press 
Royal Printing Works. 
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pages it contains everything that such a manual is expected to 
contain. Its peculiarity is the quaint nomenclature by which the 
Kingdom of God is converted into Christ’s Benefit Club, the con- 
gregations being the Lodges, baptism being the Initiation, the 
sponsors being the Proposers and Seconders of Members, confir- 
mation admission to Full-membership, and the Lord’s Supper the 
Club Feast. The Rules of the Club are renunciation of sin, faith, 
and obedience. The Club Prayer is the Lord’s Prayer; and the 
Ten Commandments are the Bye-Laws. It is questionable whether 
the popular notion of a club-feast will help candidates for confirma- 
tion and communion to acquire a frame of mind consistent with 
those solemn rites. 

“ Aphorisms and Reflections,”™ is a welcome sixpenny reprint 
of a compilation of extracts from the voluminous works of Professor 
Huxley, made some years ago by his widow. The compilation is 
the copyright of the Messrs. Macmillan, who have given the Messrs. 
Watts and Co. permission to issue this cheap edition. There are 
three hundred and eighty extracts, the subjects of which are given 
in an alphabetical index. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“Contemporary Social Problems,”! by Professor Achille Loria, 
consists of a course of lectures delivered at the request of students 
attending the University of Padua. In these lectures the object of 
the Professor was to show the gravity of the social problem, and 
the necessity for the study of political economy. His argument 
may be shortly stated: In the development of civilization the 
religious problem was the governing factor. When this was solved 
or had sunk from its predominant position, its place was taken by 
the political problem, which in its turn has given way to the eco- 
nomic problem, the solution of which is still before us. The danger 
to which modern civilisation is now exposed lies in the fact that in 
the eye of the law all men are endowed with equal rights ; theoretic- 
ally, all men are equal before the law- But this legal equality is 


15. “Aphorisms and Reflections.” From the Works of Thomas Henry 
Huxley. London> Watts and Co. 

1. “Contemporary Social Problems. A course of Lectures delivered at 
the University of Padua.” By Achille Loria. Translated from the Italian, 
with the permission of the Author, by John Lister Garner. London, Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1911. 
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confronted by the most glaring inequality of fact. The most 
monstrous material inequality exists. The starving proletarian and 
the multi-millionaire, although both possess the same legal rights, 
are separated by an abyss which is ever growing wider and wider. 
Moreover, with the extension of the franchise, coinciding as it does 
with the increasing degradation of the masses, civilization is resting 
on an ever increasingly unstable foundation. The solution of the 
problem lies in discovering a way out of the present unequal distri- 
bution of wealth. The social problem is the governing factor of 
to-day, and it can only be solved by the aid of political economy. 
Hence, the vital importance of its study. As might be expected, 
this little book constitutes a remarkable contribution to the burning 
question of the day. The translation by Mr. John Lister Garner 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


We have no hesitation in saying that “The Party System,”2 
by Messrs. Belloc and Chesterton, is one of the most dangerous 
attacks upon democracy and representative government which has 
ever been made. It is dangerous for its speciousness. No one 
pretends that our party system is perfect. No doubt it has its 
limitations. Consequently, this attack is all the more dangerous 
because many of the criticisms are well founded. But, fortunately, 
the authors have overshot the mark. They have made the pre- 
posterous accusation that the two great parties are in close and 
secret alliance, and for their own mean and personal purposes ar- 
range the whole business of government between them and divide 
the spoils of office. They even go so far as to assert that the 
Labour Party in the House is a party to this bargain. Such wild 
suggestions as these, fortunately, as we have said, defeat their ob- 
ject. We believe that this is an attempt to discredit representa- 
tive government. Mr. Belloc entered Parliament as a Liberal, and 
he left it, throwing away a seat to the Opposition. He is a 
Catholic, and herein, as it appears to us, lies the reason for his 
attack. A church which denies to men liberty of thought and 
freedom of conscience is necessarily opposed to democratic 
principles. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established by 
the International Treaty of June 7th, 1905, to which 47 Govern- 
ments have already subscribed. Its object is to collect, study, and 
publish statistical, technical, and economic information concerning 
farming, both vegetable and animal products, the commerce in agri- 
cultural products, and the prices prevailing in the various markets, 
and to communicate this varied information to the parties interested 


2. “The Party S .’ By Hilaire Belloc and Cecil Chesterton. 
London : Segien BOM ayes. 
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as promptly as possible. We have before us Nos- 2 and 3 of the 
first year’s publications, viz., “The Bulletin of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Intelligence, and of Plant Diseases,” and “ The Bulletin of 
the Bureau of Economic and Social Intelligence." We need 
scarcely point out the enormous value of such information, derived 
very largely from official sources. For instance, we now possess 
for the first time detailed information relating to agricultural co- 
operative and credit banks in various countries, which should prove 
of immense assistance in the promotion of these societies, upon 
which the future of agriculture throughout the world so largely de- 
pends. And, further, another chief object of the Institute_is to 
obtain the assistance of the Governments in the protection of agri- 
cultural interests. 


In “ England’s Need in Education,”4 Mr. J} .S. Knowlson, be- 
lieving that our present educational system is one-sided, obsolete, 
and misdirected, seeks to suggest a remedy, and to point out how 
such a remedy may be obtained. The object of all education, as 
hs insists, is to produce efficient citizens. This result, he asserts, 
is not attained by our educational methods. The individual is 
made up of three phenomena—intellect, feeling, and will. At pre- 
sent all our educational forces are brought to bear on the first only, 
the latter are almost totally ignored. The intellect of the child 
receives an undue and injurious exercise, while the other portions 
are allowed to atrophy, or to run to waste in directions giving 
deplorable results in later life. 


In working out his solution, Mr. Knowlson takes full advan- 
tage of the lessons to be derived from other educational systems. 
He points with satisfaction to the American methods of teaching 
their children the duties of citizenship. In dealing with the diff- 
culty of the problem of religious teaching he hits the right nail on 
the head when he suggests that, under the guise of welfare for the 
religious training of the children, the various religious sects endea- 
vour to gain the control in the interests of some particular branch 
of religious thought. This is so obvious, that all broad-minded 
persons should recognise that a national system of education, in 
the true sense, is impossible as long as any form of religious in- 
struction is allowed in the schools. This book will appeal to all 
educationists. 


3- “Bulletin of the Bureau of Agricultural Intelligence, and of Plant- 
Disease.” No. 2, December, rg10. “Bulletin of the Bureau of Economic and 
Social Intelligence.” No. 3, December 31st, 1910. Rome: The Printers to 
the Chamber of Deputies. 1910 

4- “England’s Need in Education. ” By Joseph S. Knowlson. London: 
A. ro Field. 1911. 
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“The County Councils’ Association’s Proposals for Poor Law 
Administration,”5 contains an account of the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Association at which the Report of the Poor 
Law Committee was adopted, and the opinion of those who ap- 
prove of the Association’s scheme. It will deserve a perusal by 
all those interested in this problem. 


The modern “ colour-book ” is still too frequently unequal in its 
treatment. [If the illustrations are good; the text is usually poor, 
and, conversely, when the text is really good, the illustrations are 
indifferent. “The Danube with Pen and Pencil,”6 by Capt. B. 
Granville Baker forms an exception to this general statement, and 
we can speak with greater authority than most critics, since we our- 
selves have followed the course of this noble river from its source 
in the Black Forest to the ancient walls of Belgrade. Capt. Baker 
has illustrated his own text, and he has done it admirably. In 
both text and picture he is true to the spirit of the place. He 
interprets for us its many secrets. The Danube, for instance, is 
one of the highways which links east and west, and to follow its 
course from the park of the Fiirstenbergs at Donaueschingen to 
its passing into the Black Sea, is of itself a liberal education. And 
Capt. Baker is a faithful guide. Passing through many lands, each 
with its own peculiar nationality, each with its own history, customs, 
usages, and traditions, each with its own legends and stories out of 
the misty past, it would be strange, indeed, if any writer failed to 
convey some part, at least, of all that this great highway of civiliza- 

tion connotes. Capt. Baker has not failed. Far from it. He not 
only reminds us of imperishable impressions, but he shows us how 
much we ourselves missed. And he writes with humour. As a 
specimen of his good stories we have only space for the following. 
The many possessions of the House of Habsburg are administered 
by a body of worthies who meet round a green table in Vienna. 
The report of the manager of a dairy farm on one of these domains 
aroused the “green table” to a show of interest. They sent a 
y memorandum to the manager to this effect: “You show in your 
i report two hundred cows, but only seventy-five calves. How do 
you account for the small number of the latter?” Answer came: 
“I have put your question to the bull, and he cannot make any 
more of it either.” The correspondence ceased. 










5. “County Councils’ Association’s Proposals for Poor Law Administra- 
tion, after Consideration of the Majority and Minority Reports.” London: 
P. S. King and Son. 1911. 

6. “The Danube with Pen and Pencil.” By Capt. B. Granville Baker. 
With 99 illustrations. London: Swan Sonn ein and Co., Limited. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1911. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Few, except professed students of our older literature, are ac- 
quainted with the multifarious literary activities of Elkanah Settle, 
playwright, political pamphleteer, biographer of rogues, hack-poet, 
and in his old age writer of drolls for Bartholomew Fair, at which 
he also played inglorious parts. This tavern-keeper’s son became, 
about 1663, a King’s Scholar at Westminster, and thence proceeded 
to Trinity College, Oxford, which he left early, without a degree. 
His first play, “Cambyses,” the composition of which seems to 
have occupied the whole of his first University Term, was acted by 
D’Avenant’s Company at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and gaimed him the 
favour of Anne, Duchess of Buccleuch and Monmouth. His chief 
play, “The Empress of Morocco,” which was acted at Whitehall, 
contained in its prologue an impertinent reference to Dryden, who 
in revenge, Satirised its author as Doeg in “ Absolom and Achito- 
phel.” Settle was sketched by Pope in the “Dunciad.” By the 
death of his uncle he came into a substantial fortune, which was, 
however, soon squandered. He was a violent pamphleteer, first on 
the Whig, afterwards on the Tory side, but, in the latter case, he 
received no money for his trouble. His forte lay in devising 
pageants on an elaborate scale, and, in his capacity of City Poet, 
Triumphs for the Lord Mayors. He made Marlborough’s victories 
the subject of a poem, and composed threnodies. In 1724 he 
died a “poor brother” at the Charterhouse. “Elkanah Settle, 
His Life and Works,”1 by Mr. F. C. Brown, is a scholarly and 
exhaustive monograph of a remarkable man, and a serious contri- 
bution to the history of literature. 


Readers of the Westminster Review know Mr. Charles E. 
Pearce as the author of two clever novels, viz., “The Bungalow 
under the Lake,” and “Love Besieged.” He has now produced, 
in “The Amazing Duchess,”2 an elaborate historical monograph, 
based on all the material available for the purpose, which rivals in 
incident and character the wildest flights of sensational fiction. 
Elizabeth, the subject of this memoir, came, on both sides, from 
a good Devonshire stock. Her father, Colonel Chudleigh, was 
Lieutenant-Governor of Chelsea Hospital, and there the first six 
years of her life were spent. His fortune was seriously impaired 
by speculations in the South Sea Bubble, which event synchronised 
with the supposed date of her birth. She became, in course of 


1. “Elkanah Settle: His Life and Works.” By F. C. Brown. Cambridge: 
University Press. 

2. “The Amazing Duchess.” By Charles E. Pearce. London: Stanley 
Paul and Co. 
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time, a Maid of Honour to the Princess of Wales. The youthful 
Duke of Hamilton courted her, but when he was making the grand 
tour her mother, for some inexplicable reason, intercepted his let- 
ters. Lieutenant Augustus Harvey, who was scarcely out of his 
teens, fell in love with the beautiful Elizabeth, and married her 
clandestinely in a remote church, and left her two days afterwards 
to go to sea. He was absent two years, and then resumed co- 
habitation with his wife, much against her will. A son, whose 
birth was kept secret, proved the only issue of this marriage. Mean- 
while Elizabeth retained her post at Court, though she greatly 
scandalised the Princess by appearing at a masquerade at Ranelagh 
in the character of Iphigenia. George II. was one of her admirers. 
We next hear of her as the mistress of the Duke of Kingston, who 
gave balls and entertainments in her honour. Captain Hervey and 
she enter a collusive action for jactitation of marriage, the verdict 
in which left her free, as she believed, to marry the Duke of King- 
ston. After his death came her trial for bigamy, and, though found 
guilty by the peers, she escaped the penalty by pleading “ benefit 
of clergy.” To avoid a writ of me exeat, she set out at once for 
Calais. She spent the remainder of her life on the Continent, 
chiefly in Russia, where she bought an estate, and subsequently 
dropped a large sum of money over a vodka distillery. She died 
suddenly in Paris at the age of sixty-eight, after purchasing a royal 
residence at a price far beyond her means. These two handsome 
volumes are adorned with a large number of illustrations, including 
two photogravures. 


“He was called the Merry Monarch, and had the saddest face 
in the kingdom.” These words occur in the Preface to “ The Gay 
King Charles II., His Court and Times,”$ and Miss Dorothy Senior, 
in the course of her fascinating narrative, affords ample, though 
indirect, evidence that the sadness of his face reflected a soul ill at 
ease. Miss Senior finds the key to his character in the humiliation 
of his coronation at Scone, in 1651, when the Presbyterians bullied 
him into promising the Covenant. In the chapter, entitled “ The 
House of Bondage,” we learn how he was expected to keep Court 
at Falkland on a monthly allowance of £9,000. Considering the 
poverty of Scotland, and the relative value of money at that period, 
the allowance strikes us as being far from illiberal. As far as his 
means allowed, he seems to have rewarded generously the Pen- 
derells and others, who helped him to escape from Worcester. Miss 
Senior has compiled her book exclusively from printed English 
sources, and we note with surprise the absence of reference to the 


3. “The Gay King Charles II., His Court and Times.” By Dorothy 
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French memoirs, which throw a flood of light on the manners and 
morals of the Court. We cannot endorse her contention that 
Charles II. has been badly treated by his historians; but she does 
not, however, attempt the futile task of white-washing his charac- 
ter. From her lively pages the general reader will gain a fair view 
of the king and his entourage, of Alsatia, and London west of 
Temple Bar. The king’s mistresses are, of course, not overlooked, 
and we do not remember having read elsewhere that the Duchess 
of Cleveland retaliated on the king for his infatuation with Nell 
Gwyn by flirting with Charles Hart, the actor and great-nephew of 
Shakespeare. Charles II. took a serious interest in chemistry and 
medicine, and invented a remedy known as the “ King’s drops.” 
During his last illness he was attended by fourteen doctors, who 
all differed as to the mode of treatment. It is a curious coincidence 
that he was received into the Catholic Church on his deathbed by 
Father Huddleston, the priest who, after the Battle of Worcester, 
directed him to “ Whiteladies.” The book is well-illustrated, and 
excellent in format. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


In “A Reconstructed Marriage,”1 that accomplished novelist, 
Mrs. A. E. Barr, presents us with a study of the Scottish tempera- 
ment in its most unlovely aspects. Robert Campbell, at the open- 
ing of the story, is a model young man, after the pattern of the 
Kirk, and, like his sisters Isabel and Christine, who were beginning 
to resign themselves to a future of spinsterhood, had been schooled 
into unquestioning obedience to his cold-hearted, domineering 
mother. On a visit to Kendal he wooed and won a charming girl. 
To his mother, the announcement of his approaching marriage 
came as a bolt from the blue, but he could, on occasion, prove as 
obstinate as herself. The old woman thereupon set her mind on 
wrecking her daughter-in-law’s happiness by an ingenious system 
of slights and petty persecutions. As Robert had not manliness 
enough to protect his wife, she sought refuge with her father. 
Years elapse without his receiving tidings of wife or child, and 
then he finds both in California, together with his long-lost brother. 
The story is of uncommon interest, and must add to its author’s 
reputation. 


1. “A Reconstructed Marriage.” By Amelia E. Barr. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 
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By what we must regard as a happy inspiration, Miss Mary J. 
Atkinson, with a small party of friends, determined to spend a long 
holiday in exploring, in a leisurely fashion, not only the chief 
centres of Breton life, but the by-ways of Brittany. A rambling 
old mansion, which was partly a farmhouse, served as her head- 
quarters. From books and from the lips of peasants, she col- 
lected much legendary lore, and her sympathetic description of 
quaint customs should induce many to visit this picturesque pro- 
vince. There is nothing of the guide-book about “A Chateau in 
Brittany,”2 yet the intending tourist would be ill-advised to omit 
this chatty volume from his portmanteau. The illustrations are 
both good and numerous. 


Since the Russo-Japanese War the lively interest taken by the 
civilised world in the history, art, and economic progress of the 
Island Kingdom has steadily increased, and still shows no sign of 
waning. Among novelists, M. Pierre Loti and Mr. Stacpoole have 
treated Japan from a purely romantic aspect, lifting, as it were, the 
fringe of the veil that hid her from our gaze. Both these distin- 
guished novelists have refrained from touching on the realities of 
Japanese life. Every artist has, however, the incontestable right 
to select his own medium of expression. “The Kingdom of Slen- 
der Swords,”3 by Hallie Erminie Rives, visualises to us the 
Japan of to-day as no other fiction-writer has hitherto succeeded 
in doing, for no other has sought to read the soul of the people 
through their language, literature, religion, customs, and laws. As 
the wife of a diplomatist accredited to the Court of Tokyo, she 
enjoyed unique opportunities to gain this knowledge, and how 
marvellously well she accomplished her task is evidenced by the 
“Foreword” contributed by H. E. Baron Makino. Barbara, a 
beautiful Virginian, who had been educated on the Continent, 
accepts an invitation to stay with the British Ambassador at 
Tokyo, where her uncle has long resided as missionary bishop of 
the American Episcopal Church. At the Embassy, she meets 
Daunt, the Secretary, to whom she had years previously been 
introduced in the gardens of an English University college. The 
attraction was mutual, but there was an obstacle in the shape of a 
persistent American suitor, whose dissipated younger brother was 
in the clutches of a renowned scientist who, by a diabolical inven- 
tion, had determined to destroy a foreign “ Dreadnought,” and so 
involve Japan in a disastrous war with the European Powers. 





2. “A Chfteau in Brittany.” By Mary J. Atkinson. London: Stanley 
Paul and Co. 

3 “The Kingdom of Slender Swords.” By Hallie Erminie Rives. 
London: Everett and Co. 
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Aloysius Thorn, the renegade maker of Buddhist idols, who had 
acquired the long-lost art of gold lacquer, is an arresting character, 
but the Japanese girl, Huru, who saved her country at the sacrifice 
of her virtue, and then withdrew frdm the world, is the truest 
heroine in the story, although Barbara plays her part unaffectedly 
and with spirit. Her pilgrimage with Daunt to the shrine of Ben- 
Ten, which forms the last episode, is, in the highest sense, poetical. 

There is something in the style of “Cantacute Towers,” by 
Mr. Cecil Adair, that reminds us both of Rosa N. Carey and the 
late Mrs. Henry Wood. It is full of stirring situations, and the 
tone throughout is decidedly Anglican. Its hero is an earl’s 
younger son, who runs counter to family traditions by making a 
mésalliance, and going out to China as a missionary. Years after- 
wards he returns to England, in poor health, to undertake the 
conversion of the half-pagan and violently socialistic miners whose 
dwellings lie on the confines of his ancestral home. This devoted 
clergyman, who had passed unscathed through the Boxer trouble, 
is destined, however, to fall before the bullet of a rioter; but his 
death not only effects a reconciliation with his stern father, but 
also quells the strike. Alwyn, his manly little son, wins the earl’s 
heart and will, in course of time, inherit the title and estates. 
“Cantacute Towers” appeals strongly to readers for whom the 
problem-novel offers no attraction. 





POETRY. 


There is little in “ Caught on the Wing,”! by Mr. Iver McIver, 
that calls for special notice. “A Ballad of Rhodesia,” and “ The 
Cowboy’s Answer,” are Kiplingesque. “Ode to Africa,” is com- 
posed in stanzas of four lines, and, for that reason, is a misnomer. 
The love-lyrics, the best of which is “Camus Enricht,” are decidedly 
pretty. The eirenicon entitled “Reconciliation,” deals with the 
future of the Transvaal, and contains the following stanza :— 


We give the wider issues space 
And let these little issues be! 
Our country’s freedom does but merge 
In this, our Empire’s liberty. 
“The Disciples’ Vigil” is dignified in conception and execution. 


4. “Cantacute Towers.” By Cecil Adair. London: Stanley Paul and 
Co. 

t. “Caught on the Wing.” By Iver McIver. London: William Blackwood 
and Sons. 
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There is nothing of the “cram-book” about “The Odes of 
John Keats,”2 as edited for the University Tutorial Series by Mr. 
A. R. Weeks, yet it contains, in its Notes, everything that a candi- 
date at any examination which required a knowledge of the poems 
in question might reasonably be expected to know. The editor 
possesses abundant scholarship, and, moreover, treats his subject 
sympathetically, 


Nore,—-By a regrettable accident, the article on “ Boy Soldiers,” 
in the April issue of The Westminster Review, received the signature 
of “ Lieut.-Col. William Williams, M.D.,” instead of “ Lieut.-Col, 
Hill Climo, M.D.”—Eb. 


The rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 


2. “The Odes of John Keats.” Edited by A. R. Weeks, M.A. London: 
W. B. Clive. 








